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The  first  church  in  Atchison  and 
tha  one   in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  a  speech  during  his  second  cam-  j 
paign  for,.-the  presidency.  i 


ATCHISON  DAILY  CHAMPION 
SATURDAY,  MAY  13,  1911. 


Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech  iu 
Atchison  on  the  2d  day  of  December, 
18r)lt,  in  the  oUl  Methodist  church  which 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  Mrs.  Todd's 
residence,    lie  came  here  through  the 
influence  of  old  Mark  Delahay,  who 
knew  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  and  who  was 
related  to  Lincoln's  mother.  Delahay 
was  the  judge  who  afterwards  resig-ned 
because  of  threatened  impeachment  for 
drunkenness.    Kansas  was  strong-ly  for 
Seward   for   president,    and  Delahay 
wanted  to  influence  the  delegates  for 
Lincoln  in  the  convention  meeting  the 
following-  June.   Lincoln  came  to  Atch- 
ison from  Elwood,  and  spoke  at  Doni- 
phan.     After    leaving-    Atchison,  he 
went  to  Leavenworth,  and  made  two 
speeches.    He  spoke  at  no  other  points 
in  Kansas.    In  his  Atchison  speech,  he 
said,  referring-  to  the  tlireats  of  the 
south  to  secede  from  the  Union  :  '-That 
\vould  be  treason,  and  if  vou  dn  it  wp 
will  hang-  you  (shakinp- iiis  long  finger 
at  the  audience,^  as  you  hanged  old 
John   Brown   to-day   at  Charleston." 
Lincoln  was  not  a  man  of  any  particu- 
lar prominence  then,  and  the  next  day, 
at  the  old  Massassoit  House,  spent  the 
i-morning  in  talking  to  overland  freig-ht- 
lers  in  the  bar  room,  telling  his  fainous 
g"  stories." 


Old-time  notes:  At  Pardee,  June 
14,  1860,  the  Atchison  county  Repub- 
licans ratified  the  nomination  in  Chi- 
cago of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  presi- 
dent, and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  vice 
president.  M.  Oliphant  was  president 
of  the  ratification  meeting-,  and  Milo 
Carlton,  secretary.  Hon.  S.  N.  Wood, 
Gen.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  Hon.  J.  W.  Rob- 
inson, and  Joshua  Wheeler  gave  tlie 
addresses. . . .  ' 


LINCOLN'S  KANSAS  VISIT. 


A.  C.  Wilder  Hailed  Him  as  Next 
President  of  U.  S. 

Writing  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
appropos  of  the  sketch  of  Lincoln's 
early  life  by  Noble  L.  Prentis,  Mr. 
Ward  Burlingame  says: 

"I  observe  that  you  have  not  over- 
looked Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Kan- 
sas in  the  winter  of  1859-,60,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
through  disinclination  to  go  into  min- 
ute detail,  or  for  want  of  information 
as  to  the  circumstances,  that  you 
ended  his  Kansas  journeyings  at  At- 
chison. The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln proceeded  to  Leavenworth,  that 
he  was  met  on  the  road  by  a  large 
number  of  prominent  citizens  of  the 
latter  place,  and  that  he  delivered 
there  in  what  was  known  as  Stock- 
man Hall,  a  speech  in  every  way 
worthy  even  of  him.  There  was  at 
this  time  an  evening  paper  of  no 
great  consequence  published  at  Leav- 
enworth, called  the  Register,  of  which 
the  late  Judge  Delahay  and  a  Mr. 
Dugger,  his  law  partner,  were  pro- 
prietors. Both  were  from  Illinois  and 
both  were  personal  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I  had  the  honor  to 
make  a  report  of  the  speech,  and 
among  the  most  highly  prized  mem- 
ories is  that  of  Lincoln  himself  vis- 
iting the  printing  office  the  next  day 
and  examining  the  proof  sheet  of  the 
report  and  making  some  suggestions 
by  way  of  correction.  This  speech, 
as  thus  reported,  figured  in  the  cam- 
paign volume  of  the  succeeding  year. 

"It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  in  view 
of  the  eminence  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  already  attained  by  reason  of 
his  recent  debate  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
that  his  speech  was  listened  to  by  all 
the  leading  Republicans  of  Leaven- 
worth, as  well  as  by  many  from  other 
portions  of  the  Territory.    A  curious 
incident  happened  at  the  close  of  his  \ 
speech.     He  had  come   down  from 
the  platform  and  was  being  intro- 
duced to  s  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  lingered,  as  though 
reluctant  to  leave  the  hall.    After  he  I 
had  been  thus  engaged  for  some  mo- , 
ments  the  Hon  A.  C.  Wilder  (brother' 
of  Mr.  "Web"  Wilder),  who  presided 
at  the  meeting,  extended  his  hand  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting him  to  regain  the  platform, 
and  as  he  did  so  remarked:  "Here 
comes  the  next  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States.'  This    was  a  singularly] 
prophetic  remark,  but  that  the  author  i 
of  it  merely  intended  it  as  a  pleas- 1 
ant  compliment  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  Mr.  Seward  for  the  Presi- 
dency.   Mr.      Wilder,      as  the  older 
Kansans  will  remember,  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  been  a 
member  of  Congress  from  two  states, 
Kansas  and  New  York,  and  of  having 
afterwards  been  Mayor  of  the  thriv- 
ing and  beautiful  city  of  Rochester. 

"Another  little  incident  which  may 
interest  you  occurred  during  this  vis- 
it of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  and  several 
others  were  discussing  the  probabil- 
ities of  Mr.  Douglas'  nomination  by 
the  ensuing  Demorcatic  convention, 
most  of  them,  in  view  of  the  intense 
antipathy  to  that  gentleman  felt  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  Democratic 
party,  expressed  their  disbelief  in  his 


future  success.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
who  knew  Mr.  Douglas  bette-r  than  | 
any  of  them,  responded  that  the  man 
who  could  secure  the  support  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  for  his  candidacy 
for  the  United  States  senate,  is  lia- 
ble to  "play  the  devil  with  the  Ohaiies- 
town  Convention."— Kansas  City 
Star,  May  18,  1893. 


i 


LINCOLN'S  VISIT  TO  KANSAS. 


Incidents  Connected  with  a  Speech  In 
i,eaven worth.         ./v  r  o 
From  t/ie  Kansas  City  Star. 

Writing  from  Wasliington,  D.  C,  ap-, 
ropoa  of  the  sketch  of  Lincoln's  early  life 
by  Noble  L.  Prentis,  Mr.  Ward  Burlid- 
game  says: 

"I  observe  that  you  have  not  over-- 
looked  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Kansas  ia 
the  winter  of   1859 — 'CO,   but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  through  disin-  ' 
clination  to  g-o  into   minute  detail,  ors 
for  want  of  information  as  to    the  cir- . 
cumstance.  that  you  ended  his  Kansas 
journeyinga  at  Atchison.     The  truth  is  • 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  from  Atchi- 
son to  Leavenworth,  that  ho  was  met  on' 
the  road  by  a  large  number  of  pro  minent 
citizens  of  the  latter  place,  and  that  he. 
delivered    there,   in    what   was  then 
known  as  Stocton  H  all,  a  speech  in  every, 
way  worthy  even  of  him.    There  was  at 
this  time  an  evening  paper  of   no  great 
consequence  publised   at  Leavenworth, 
called  the  ficyisfer..  of   which   the  late 
Judge  Uelahay  and  a  Mr.  ,  Dugger,  his 
law  partner,  were  properietors.  Both' 
were  Illinoisaiis  and  both    personal   ac-  ■ 
quaintances  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    I  had  the; 
honor  to  make  a  summarized  report  of 
the  spefech,  and  among  my   most  highly 

I  prized  memories  is  that  of  Mr.    Lincoln  ' 

.  himself  visiting  the  printing   office  the 
next  day,  examining  the  proof  sheet  of  . 
the  repwrt  and  making  some  suggestions . 
by  way  of  correction.      This  speech,  as 
thus  reported,  figured  in   thb  campaign 
volume  of  the  succeeding  year. 

"It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  in  view  of 
the  eminence  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
already  attained  by  reason  of  his  then 
recent  debate  with  Mr  Douglas,  that  his 
speech  was  listened  to  by  all  the  leading 
Republican  citizens  of  Leavenworth,  as 
well  as  by  many  from  other  portions  of 
the  territo7-y.  A  curiousincidenthappened 

^at  the  close  of  his  speech.  Ue  had 
come  down  from  the  platform  and  was  ' 
being  introduced  to  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  getlemen,  who  lingered  as 
though  reluctant  to  leave  the  hall. 
Alter  he  had  been  thus  engaged  for  some 
moments  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Wilder  (brother 
of  Mr.  '"Web"  Wilder),  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  extended  his  hand  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him 
to  regain  the  platform,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  remarked:  "Here  comes  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.'  This  was  a 
singularly  prophetic  remark,  but  that 
the  author  of  it  merely  intended  it  as  a 
pleasant  compliment  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the^  most  inliuen- 
tial  and  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
Mr.  Seward  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Wil- 
der, us  the  older  Kansans  will  remember, 

■  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
been  a  member  of  congress  from  two 
states,  Kansas  and  New  Yoi-k,  and  of 
having  afterwards  been  maj'or  of  the 
thriving  and  beautiful  city  of  Rochester. 

"Another  little  incident  which  may 
interest  you  occurred  during  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen were  discussing  the  probabilities 
of  Mr.  Douglas'  nomination  by  the  ; 
ensuing  Democratic  convention,  most  of 
them,  in  view  of  the  intense  antipathy  to 
that  gentleman  felt  by  a  large  faction 
of  the  Democratic  party,  expressing  their  ■ 
disbelief  in  his  future  suci-ess.  l^lr.  i 
Lincoln,  who  knew  Mv.  Douglas  better 
than  any  of  them,  responded  that  'the 
man  who  could  secure  the  support  of 
the  A>!c  3 'lYihune  for  his  candidacy 
for  the  United  State  senate  from  Hl- 
inois,  is  liable  to  play  the  devil  with  the 
Charleston  Convention.'  " 


LISCOLN'S  FIKST  KAXSAS  SPEECH 

How  Many  Peraonn  Kuow  Tliat  tlie  Eveni 
Was  ut  Elwoud  f  i 

Res  Harris  of  Wichita,  Kas.,  in  a  let- 
ter   to    tlie    Kansas    State  Historical 
Society,  suggests  tliat  tlic  ancient  town  \ 
I  of  Elwood  in  Doniphan   County  Is  a| 
j point  of  historical  value.     Mr.  Harris 
'says  he  finds  that    Abraham  Lincoln,! 
February  27,  1860,  at  Cooper  Institute  j 
in  New  York,  made  a  speech  that  really  j 
iwas  one  of  the  factors  in  his  nomina- 
■  tlon  at  Chicago  in  May,  1860.    Then  in 
iwilder's  Annals  of  Kansati,  1886,  page 
285,  he  finds  this:    /  Z  ■  ^r./f/l> 
December    1,    1859 — Lincoln  arrived 
I     in  Elv-ood,  Kas.,  and  made  a  speech, 
lie  was  met  at  St.  Jobepti  by  D.  W. 
Wilder  and  Judge  Delahay.    His  speech 
I     was  substantially  llie  same  thereafter 
delivered  In  Cooper  Institute  In  New- 
York  City.    Substqucnily  T^incoln  made 
a  speed!  at  Troy,  Donlpiian,  Atchison 
and  Leavenworth. 

"I  do  not  know  how  big  Elwood  is," 
Mr.  Harris  said,  "but  I  am  sure  'haf 
•  Kansas  should  have  a  marker  at  Elwood 
las  near  the  place  this  speech  was  made 
I  as  it  can  be  placed.  The  marker  should 
j  mention  that  on  this  spot  was  maae  the 
jlirst  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Kan- 
sas." 

I    The  little  town  also  sent  forth  Daniel 
jw.  Wilder,  Edward  Russell,  Thomas  A. 
lOsborn  and  Gen.  Albert  L.  Lee,  briga- 
dier general  and  colonel  of  the  Seventh 
I  Kansas  Jayhav/kers;  there  the  Doy  res- 
iCue  party  was  given  great  inspiration 
and  upon  their  return  a  great  recep- 
tion; there  the  first  locomotive  was  ope- 
I  rated  in  Kansas,  April  23,  1860,  a  mile 
lor  so  of  track  extending  from  the  rivet 
i  to  the  bluffs.  .       . - 


Kansas,  Atchison  sues  of  the  Day»  Address  October  7,  1917 


The;  j-f(]  -riiuilo  iijiirkci-  in  ilic  iK.rilv, 
f-ust  <-orrR'r  of  tin-  ruiirt  liousc  yard 
of  iiioro  ihiiu  ordinary  intvrc'sf  toijar 
l)ecause  it  is  Al/raliam  J.iiifoln'is  liirlli- 
day.     Tlic     stone     coiiiineinoratcs  a 
spooch  diliveicd  liy    iMr.    Lincoln  in 
lSr)9,  and  was  erccti'd  l»y  iLc  Alchison 
chapter,  Han-btei-s  of  the  American 
Kevohition,  October  2,  lyiT.    The  late 
W.   8.   Washer  made   the  dedicalory 
address.    A  bronze  iilate  on  thi"  stoni; 
bears  the  followinji   inscription :  '"J'o 
Commemorate  an  Address  (Jiven  Near 
This  <"ornor  by  Abraham  IJiicoln  on 
•The  Issues  of  the  Day'  Ihb  Night  <^ 
December  L',  ]!s5U."    Tlie  address  was 
practically   the   same   as   the  ("ooifer. 
Uniui)  upeoch  in  N'evi  York  which  later) 
made  Mr.  Lincoln  famous.  Mr.  IJncohi 
was  brought  to  Atchison  from  Doni- 
phan for  the  address  liy  the  late  W.  H. 
Nesbit,  who  later  was  janitor  of  thci 
Atchison '  postoffice,  in  the  only  sjiring  ! 
wa^con  then  in  Doniphan  county,  where- 
.Mr.  Xesbit  lived  at  that     time.  The! 
speech  Vviis  delivered  in  the  old  iMeth- 1 
odisi:  chiircjj  on  I'arallc]  slri'ef,  which  [ 
occupied   the  lot  on   which   the  east  • 
end  of  the  11.  1'..  ^li/.<>  residence  now 
stands. 


f  ABHAHAM  LINCOLN'S  \ 


mm  IN  AIGHISON 


I 


One   hundred  and   thirteen  years 
ago  touay,  February  12.  180.9,  Abra- 
!iiam  i>iucoin  was  .born.  The  anniver- 
,  sary  oi  his  birth  recalls     it  was  in 
Aichison  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
Ilia  iust  visit  to  Kansas,  iipoKe  to  a 
large  crowd  on  "The  Issue  of  the 
Day,"    December    2,    18&U.  Lincoln 
spoiie  in  the  Methodist  church  which 
then  stood  on  the  hill  at  the  corner 
ioi  iufth  and  Parallel  streets,  where 
!  the  court  liouse  now  stands.  The  little 
i  church  was  a  frame  building  dedicat- 
'ed  in  May,  1859,     and  overlooiced  a 
.considerable  portion  of  Atchison.  The 
church  afterwards  ibecame  quite  his- 
toric, for  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  war,  the  patriotic  Rev.  Milton 
Mahin,  a  staunch  Union  man  from 
Indiana,  was     the     first  minister  to 
raise  the  Stars  and  cStripes  over  his 
house  of  worship. 

The   speech  Lincoln     delivered  at  j 
Atchison  is  claimed  to  be  the  same 
speech  that  he  subsequently  deliver-  j 
ed  at  the  Cooper  Institute  at  New 
York  City  and  was  considered  one  of 
I  of  the  ablest    and  clearest    ever  de- 
.  livered  'by  an  American  statesman. 
"    The  exact  spot  where  Lincoln  stood 
i  on  that  day  has  been  marked  by  the 
1  local  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R..  with  a 
'monument,  properly      Inscribed  and. 
may  be  seen  in  the  northeast  corner 
■of  the  court  house  grounds. 

Abraham   Lincoln   is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Kansas  because  it  was  he 
who   first  raised  the  flag  with  the 
added  star  of  Kansas,  over  Indepen- 
dence hall.  January  29,  1861,  found 
Kansas  a  free  state  of  the  union,  and 
on  February  22,   1361,     Lincoln  un- 
furled the  flag  containing  the  new 
star.  In  raising  the  flag,  President- 
elect Lincoln  said,  "I  am  Invited  and 
called   before  you   to   participate  In 
raising  above  Independence  hall  the 
flag  of  our  country  with  an  addition- 
al star  upon  It.  I  wish  to  call  youiv. 
attention  to  the -fact  that,  under  th^ 
blessing  of  God,  each  additional  star 
added  to  that  flag  has  given  addi- 
tional   prosperity   and    happiness  ,to 
this  country."     The  Star  of  Kansas 
was   raised  above   the   birthplace  of 
Independence,  on     the     birthday  of 
Washington  'by  the  hands  of  Lincoln, 
the  liimancipator. 

Tile  Atchison  library  has  in  Its 
possession  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  printed  April  15,  186a,  cour 
taining  the  first  news  of  the  assasina- 
tion  of  .Lincoln.  The  columns  are 
edged  in  bands  of  black.  Tiie  head 
line  reads,  "Important.  Assassination 
of  President  Lincoln.  The  President 
Shot  at  the  Theatre  Last  Evening, 
b'ecrotary  Seward  Daggered  in  His 
Bed   But   Not   Mortally  Wounded." 


After  describing  the  horrible  news  of 
the  tradogy,  the  paper  proves  by  the 
following  paragraph  In  what  high 
esteem  Lincoln  was  held  by  the 
people:  "The  streets  In  the  vicinity 
of  Ford's  theatre  are  densely  crowd- 
ed by  an  anxious  and  excited  crowd. 
A  guard  has  been  placed  across  Tenth 
street  and  only  official  persons  and 
partJlcular  friends  of  the  iirosiden.t 
re  allowed  to  pass.  Tlie  scene  at  tne 
house  where  President  Lincoln  lies 
Is  very  affecting.  Even  Secretary 
Stanton  is  affected  to  tears.  When 
the  news  spread  through  the  city 
that  the  president  liad  been  shot, 
.the  people  with  pale  faces  and  com- 
pressed lips,  crowded  every  place 
where  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  obtaining  information  In  regard 
[to  tho  affair." 

j     After   printing   three     columns  of 
particulars    of   the   assassination,  of 
the  possible  identity  of  the  murder- 
ers, and  of  the  president's  conflition, 
I  there   is  a   column   bonded  "Fxtra. 
j8:10    a.    m.    Death    of  the  President, 
j  Further  Details  of  the  Great  Crime." 
I  Then   In  two   terse  lines  whose  very 
j  brevity  speaks  the  sorrow  felt  by  the 
:  people,  the  newspaper  stritod  tb"  fact 
j  tj^af  .Xbi-aham  I^incoln  was  d'^ad. 
0^  —  _ 


Atchison,  Kansas 


r~  --^ 

In  lookinrg-     over     a  collection  of 
papers  and   note    books   lately  iirs. 
John  J.  Ingalls  discovered  that  Ab- 
raham. Lincoln  ate  dinner  in  Atchison 
December  12,   1859,  at  the  home  of 
S.  C.  Pomeroy  who     afterwards  be- 
came senator  from  Kansas.  Another 
historical   date   for     Atchison,  .Airs 
Ingalls  found  among:  her  notes  that 
day,    was   that   it   was   February   2  2 
1S60,  when   the  first  train  ran  fro"m 
Hannibal  into  East  Atchison. 


^  Elwood  wanls  a  marker  for  thf  site 
twhcre  Lincoln  -made  his    first  ram- 
paign  speech  in  Kansas.    He  arTived 
in  Elwood  December  1st,  1859  and 
his  speech,  touehins:  on  the  ir.il  read  > 
situation  and  land  grtints  and    con- , 
denming  John  Brown's  attack  on  liar- 1 
the  »irat  pins  of  tht  tampnign  of  1H60. 
per's  Ferry  is  described  as  "one  of 
Elwood  's  rich  in  historical  associa- 
.  tions  and  a  momimoi  t  there  would  be 
•a  fitting    commemoration    of  this. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  -    .  ,  .  , . .  . 

.  .'  .,      r\  -  '  >  ■      ;  ( •  ;. 

 Speaking  of  Atchison  again,  everyone  fore  Ingalls    went  to    Washington  m 

who  visits  New  York  hears  of  Luna  park,  at  1859  there  was  but    one    paper  in  Atchison, 

Coney  Island.    It  was  named  for  a  girl  who  edited  by  a  clever  young  man  named  John  A. 

was  born  within  forty    miles    of  Atchison:  Martin,  who  was    colonel    of  a  Kansas  regi- 

Lip^  Dundy.    And  her  brother,  Skip  Dundy,  ment  during  the  civil  war,  and  later  govern 

>l?^lt4iJina^axlc.  ^  Also,  the  HippodronTe"'"^  or  of  the  state     T^if--^'  -1--  -  ^ 

ew  York  City.    The  Dundys  were  a  sort  of 


kin  of  ours  Every  visitor  to  New  York 

city  has  pointed  out  to  him  Cooper  Union,  a 
famous  place.  It  was  here  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  a  young  man  from  the  West,  made 
his  first  appearance  before  the  New  York 
First  Nighters.  His  fame  as  an  orator  had 
trickled  East,  and  the  First  Nighters  went 
down  to  Cooper  Union,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance, to  sneer.  But  they  cheered  instead. 
Lincoln's  speech  delivered  that  night  started 
his  fame,  and  the  nomination  for  the  presi- 
Aant-^i  i.iac  tVio.  r<.cnUr  now  his  tents  are  safc- 

,  \y  set  on  fame's  eternal  camping  ground  

That  Cooper  Union  speech  was  delivered  in 
Atchison,  Kansas,  before  it  was  delivered  in 
New  York:  young  Abe  Lincoln  was  trying  it 
on  the  prairie  before  going  East  with  it. 
Atchison  was  a  proslavery  town  in  1859,  and 


Martin  was  also  a  Sumner 
man,  and  did  not  attend  Lincoln's  meeting  in 
the  Methodist  church.  Nor  did  he  mention 
the  meeting  in  his  paper  next  morning:  he 

did  not  care  to  encourage  the  interloper  

It  is  also  related  in  Atchison  that  Lincoln 
was  introduced  by  a  young  lawyer  named 
John  Gray,  Republican  committeeman.  Gray 
received  a  letter  from  headquarters  saying  a 
young  fellow  was  coming  to  make  a  speech, 
so  he  drummed  up  an  audience.  He  was  him- 
self a  candidate  for  county  attorney,  and 
wanted  to  make  a  good  record  as  a  commit- 
teeman. Gray  confessed  he  did  not  know  the 
young  fellow,  and  that  probably  the  young 
fellow  would  prove  a  bore,  as  most  speakers 
are.  "But,"  Gray  said  to  his  friends,  "I  want 
to  get  out  a  crowd.  Attend  to  oblige  me."  He 
even  induced  the  town  band  to  turn  out,  and 
anui  P^^y  ^  piece  or  two  in  front  of  the  church, 
most  of  those  in  his  audience  were  southern!  hand  members  said  that  while  they 

  X.  .  .,  ,  would  play,  they  wouldn't  sit  through  the 

speech:  in  that  day,  as  in  this,  people  were 


men,  and  unfriendly.  But  the  speaker  was  soi 
eloquent,  so  striking  in  appearance,  that  they 
cheered  him.  The  speech  was  delivered  the 
night  of  the  day  John  Brown  was  hanged,, 
and  Lincoln  shook  his  famous  long  and  bony 


tired  of  speeches  When  the  night  of  the 

speaking  arrived,  John  Gray  arose,  and  said 
we  have  with  us  tonight  a  man  who  brings  a 


finger  at  the  men  in  the  audience,  and  said:  "^^ssage,  and  whose  name  is  a  household 
"If  you  southerners  secede  from  the  union^  word;  and  that  sort  of  thing.  When  the  mom- 
we  will  hang  you  as  you  hanged  John  Brown  came  to  pronounce  the  speaker's  name, 
today."  After  the  speech,  many  of  those  ^^^^  forgotten  it,  and  was  compelled  to 
who  heard  him  followed  Lincoln  to  his  hotel,  ^^^^^  *°  ^  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  And 
and  sat  around  for  hours  as  he  told  his  fam-  ^h^rt  arose  the  greatest  public  speaker 

ous  stories.  At  that  time  a  stage  ran  from-^^'^  continent  has  produced:  tall,  angular, 
Atchison  to  the  West,  and  in  Lincoln's  aud.  "S^^'  mother  in    heaven,  how  ha 

ience  at  the  hotel  was  Slade,  later  an  outlaw  could  talk!  Even  the  rebellious  band  men 
celebrated  by  Mark  Twain  in  "Roughing  It.'  wandered  in,  and  remained  throughout  the 
At  the  time  Slade  listened  to  Lincoln's  stor-  speaking,  to  assist  in  the  cheering.  And 
ies,  he  was  superintendent  of  a  division  orj  ^^^^  followed  him  to  the  hotel,  and  sat  late 
the  stage  line:  he  often  visited  Atchison,  tc  "^^^^  stage  drivers  who  were  fascinated 
buy  supplies.    It  is  related  that  Slade,  who  stranger's  reminiscences  of  Illinois 

later  was  hanged  by  a  vigilance  committee  be-  Kentucky.  Until  his  death  a  few  years 
cause  of  having  killed  thrity-two  men,  laugh-  ^^o.  I  knew  a  man  named  Nesbit,  who  drove 
ed  heartily  at  some  of  Lincoln's  jokes.    And  Lincoln  from  Doniphan  to  Atchison  in  a  bug- 

Slade  did  not  laugh  much  That  was  be-  ^^^^^        speech  at  the  church,  and 

fore  my  time:    I  did  not  go  to  Atchison  un-  the  hotel  after  the  speech.    I  used 

til  eighteen  years  later.  There  is  a  story  ir 
Atchison  to  the  effect  that  when  Lincoln  vis- 
ited Atchison    in    the  early  da3's,  he  was  no 


much  known.  John  J.  Ingalls,  afterward 
president  of  the  United  States  senate,  lived  i 


to  follow  Nesbit  around  to  hear  him  tell  the 

story  Recollections  of  incidents  long 

past  are  often  inaccurate.  It  is  said  that  Na- 
poleon, when  considering  history,  would  say 
to  his  secretaries:    "Bring  me  the  liars  for 


presiuent  01  tne  unuea  :>raT;es  senate,  uvea  1   «>  —  ""'-^ 

Atchison  then,  and  did  not  go  to  hear  Lid  ^^^^  period."  So  I  cannot  guarantee  this 
coin:    Ingalls  was  a  Sumner  man,    and    oj]  ^^^^^^  the    main  incidents 

posed  to  the  notion  that  Lincoln  might  proV  ^'"^  °^  "^e"  ^^out  Atchi- 

an  acceptable  candidate  for  the  presidencj"*^"  ^^^"^  recalled  some  of  the  jokes  Lincoln 
In-alls'  widow  has  told  me  that  her  famoiJ  ^f''^^  ""'^         ^^"^^^^  ^^out  a  negro 

husband  never  saw  Lincoln:  he  was  dead  be  '^-^^'^  sendmg  for  a  lawyer.    "They  can't  put 


youXin  jail  for  that,"  the  lawyer  said,  indig- 
nan^f.  "But  they  did  do  it,"  the  negro  re- 
pli/d.  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer,  and  may  have 
in/ented  the  famous  story;'\''^  "  ,  \     'V'r'  i  f  ' 


Lincoln' s  Kansaa  Visit 


-  1859 


A   MEMORY   LIVES  ON 


MR^.  MARY  SMITH,  NOW  81,  RE 
CAU-S  Cyl^tTING  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


A  Tall,  ICludly  Mau  Asking  a  Uttle 

Kansas  Girl  Qoestious  Is  Uer 
'  I*Ictnre       of  the 

rrestdeut. 


Back  in  tlie  days  uheia  tliere  was 
not  a  mile  of  railroad  in  Kansas,  and 
it  took  Californian  optimism  for  it 
to  apply  for  statehood,  a  little  girl 


MRS.  MARY  SMITH,  WHO  LIVES  HERE, 
RECALLS  SHAKING  HANDS  WITH 
LINCOLN. 

12  years  old  went  to  a  meeting  hall 
in  Leavenworth  to  hear  a  speech. 

It  wasn't  much  for  a  child's  enter- 
tainment.   Today  it  wouldn't  keep 
'the  front  row  of  a  neighborhood 
movie  quiet  for  five  minutes.   A  tall 
man  spoke  a  long  time.   But  diver- 


slons  were  scarce  in  those  days  and 
little  Mary  Daniels  kept  very  still  so 
she  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 
After  It  was  over  she  trailed  her 
father  to  the  platform,  and  after  he 
had  been  Introduced  to  the  speaker, 
was  presented  herself.  The  tall,  lank 
man  looked  at  lier  in  a  kindly 
manner. 

"How  old  are  you,  Mary?"  he  asked. 

OTHER  QUESTIONS  ASKED. 

She  answered  shyly.  He  asked  her 
other  questions  about  where  she  lived 
and  tf  she  went  to  school.  She  liked 
the  tall  man,  but  she  was  not  much 
awed  by  him,  for  he  looked  like  a 
farmer,  instead  of  the  pompous  kind 
of  speaker  who  sometimes  went  tc 
the  haU. 

The  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  made  a  speech  ijj.i'iliiwliliiiir  "ITTtf 
repeated  December*5rJ.859,  before  a 
crowd  in  Leavenworth  too  large  for 
any  building.  The  little  girl  later  be- 
came Mrs.  Orson  Smith,  and  now  is 
81  years  old,  living  in  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  intensely  interested 
Sunday  in  the  account  by  A.  B.  Mac- 
donald  of  that  brief  speaking  tour 
made  by  Lincoln  in  Kansas,  pleading 
for  it  to  become  a  free  state.  She 
read  of  his  diligent  and  fruitless 
search,  following  in  the  trail  of  those 
speeches,  to  find  one  person  who  saw 
or  heard  liim. 

So  she  came  to  The  Star  yester- 
day to  tell  about  it.  She  lives  now  at 
the  Nettleton  home,  and  in  spite  of 
her  81  years,  is  very  active.  She  came 
by  herself  on  the  street  car.  The 
dates  and  the  circumstance  were  very 
clear  in  her  mind. 

LIVED  ttZAR  LINCOLN  RELATIVE. 

"We  lived  right  across  the  street 
from  the  Delahays,"  Mrs.  Smith  said. 
"Mrs.  Delehay  was  a  Hanks,  you  know, 
and  a  relative  of  Lincoln.  The  article 
said  he  stayed  there  several  days. 
That's  right,  he  did. 

"No,  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  remember 
liis  exact  words  that  night,"  she  an- 
swered a  query,  "except  when  he 
asked  me  how  old  I  was.  But  he 
talked  to  me  several  minutes  and 
asked  all  about  me." 

The  Marcus  J.  Parrot,  mentioned  in 
the  article  as  delegate  to  congress  and 
a  member  of  that  story-swapping 
gi'oup  entertained  by  Lincoln's  hu- 
morous yarns  after  his  speech  that 
night,  Mrs.  Smith  remembers  well. 
When  she  was  18,  she  took  part  in  a 


play,  "Box  and  Cox,"  in  which  Mark 
Parrot  also  was  a  member  of  the 
cast. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  reared  in  Leaven- 
worth, the  daughter  of  Neal  Daniels, 
once  town  marshal,  and  in  1872  was 
married  to  Orson  Smith.  Soon  after  ] 
they  came  to  Kansas  City  to  live.  ; 
Her  husband,  an  army  paymaster, 
died  in  1888.  J 
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Our  Own  Bookshelf 


sJarlv  American  Furniture  Makers;  A 
ciaufaud  Biographical  Study.  Thoma,s 
.-lulifton  Onn^bee:  Thomas  V.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York:  1930. 

MORE  lore  for  the  antique 
seeker  is  found  in  this  In- 
teresting who's  who  of  early 
furniture  makers  in  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  a  book  brimful  of  fresh  facts 
^bout  the  practitioners  of  the  cabinet 
making  art  with  122  delightful  il- 
lustrations. V/e  learn  to  our  elucida- 
tion that  John  Alden  of  "Speak  For 
Yourself"  fame  was  the  first  trained 
wood  worker  in  this  country,  that  the 
rocking  chair  is  a  purely  American 
product,  and  that  the  earliest  piece  of 
American  furniture  of  proven  origin 
was  a  2-drawer  chest  of  drawers 
i  made  by  Nicholas  Disbrowe  for  Mary 
Allyn  sometime  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Too  bad  for 
those  who  claim  priority! 

At  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  care- 
fully compiled  chronological  list  of 
fifty-two  American  furniture  makers 
and  of  twenty-five  clock  makers. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  worthy  contribution 
to  authentic  furniture  research.  Some: 
of  the  names  on  this  list  have  a 
familiar  sound:  Samuel  Poor,  Andrew; 
Gautier,  William  Savery,  Jonathan 
Gostelowe,  Marlnus  Willett,  Samue' 
Mclntire,  Thomas  Goddard,  Duncar 
Phyfe,  Thomas  Burling.  One  is  sur- 
prised to  find  on  the  same  hst  tht 
name  of  Thomas  Lin£qln^ Jhe  fathej 
of  Abraham  Lincdiii,  "wno  was  not 
only  arwiMkblnrtmal^er  of  capabilltlee 
but  a  distinguished  wheelwright  at 
well.  Political  history  is  again  mixed 
with  furniture  making  in  the  name  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincolri's  famous 
opponent  in  debate  ana-arfhtllir  the 
former  President  wittingly  remarked. 
"Douglas  may  have  been  a  cabinet 
maker,  but  he  did  not  know  how  tc 
make  a  cabinet." 

•  The  name  of  William  Marcy  Tweed 
that  appears  on  the  list  is  none 

■  other  than  "Boss"  Tweed  of  the  un- 
I  savory  ring  that  flourished  in  New 
York  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
I  The  author  says  in  his  defense, 
I  "Whatever  his  political  faults  and 
I  crimes,  his  chairs  were  well  set  up 
'  and  up  to  the  design  of  the  day.  Dur- 

■  ing  the  earlier  days  he  worked  at  the 
bench  himself  along  with  six  or  eight 
journeymen." 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  that 
peer  of  craftsmanship,  Duncan 
Phyfe,  the  small,  stocky  Scotchman 
of  many  idiosyn^j-asies  who  refused 
all  his  life  to  have  his  picture  taken, 
but  who  left  a  fortune  of  half  a  mil- 
lion accumulated  as  a  result  of  the 
fine  proportions  and  delicacy  of  his 
furniture  making.  An  illustration 
accompanies  the  chapter  of  the 
neatly  proportioned  Georgian  build- 
ings of  Phyfe's  shops  located  in  New 
York  at  the  place  where  the  Hudson 
terminal  is  today. 

The  chief  type  of  early  American 
furniture  was  the  chest  of  which 
there  were  two  distinct  types,  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Hadley.  The  j 
lure  of  the  labeled  chest  of  walnut 
drawers  is  evidenced  by  th§  fact  thjatj 


most  ol  tnese  irue  auwquoa  «no  uiim«^» 
lock  and  key  in  th«  art  museums  of 
the  country.  Chairs,  desks  and  high- 
boys were  alike  labeled.  A  John  God- 
dard desk,  a  Randolph  chair,  a 
Gostelov/e  chest  of  drawers,  these  are 
magic  words  in  the  realm  o^  the  an- 
tique. 

The  mysteries  of  horology  have  long 
intrigued  the  curiosity,  but  it  was  not 
until    Yankee    ingenuity  addressed 
itself  to  timepieces  that  they  were 
made  at  a  price  low  enough  so  that 
the  average  family  could  not  afford  ^ 
to  be  clockless.  Incredible  as  it  may  } 
seem,  until  about  1800  common  folks,  j 
generally  speaking,  had  to  satisfy 
themselves    with    sun  •  dials,  noon 
marks,   hour  glasses,   turnip  sized, 
triple  cased  watches  and  an  uncan-  . 
nlly  accurate  facility  for  time  tell- 
ing by  the  sun.  i 
The  origins  of  the  chief  types  of  I 
clocks  are  given  careful  review  and 
the  following  clock  makers  put  on 
the  roll  of  honor  in  the  next  to  the 
last  chapter  of  the  books:  Simon 
Willard,  Eli  Terry,  Chauncey  Jerome 
and  Seth  Thomas. 


Kansas  -    Tonganoxi  and  Leavenworth 


.J^S^SUM  SLEPT  IN  KANSAS— BUT  WHEUE? 

A  right  merry  war  has  broken  out  in  Kansas 
between  Walt  Neibarger  of  the  Tonganoxie 
Mirror  and  J.  M.  Mickey  of  the  Leavenworth 
Times.  The  cause  leading  up  to  the  war  is 
the  question  of  where  Lincoln  spent  the  night 
on  his  visit  to  Kansas  in  December,  1854.  Ton- 
ganoxie claims  Lincoln  spent  the  night  at  a 
tarm  house  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
Tonganoxie,  which  town  was  not  in  existence 
at  that  time.  According  to  the  Mirror,  it  was 
at  this  residence,  an  early  day  home  built  in 
1858-59,  by  Judge  Mark  W.  Delehay,  a  cousin 
of  President  Lincoln's,  that  Lincoln  spent  the 
night,  as  his  guest,  according  to  the  traditions 
handed  down  and  the  most  reliable  information 
that  can  be  secured.  The  occasion  was  the 
memorable  visit  of  the  Illinois  rail  splitter  to 
Kansas,  the  only  one  made  to  this  state.  j\Ir. 
Lincoln  entered  the  state  near  Atchison,  came 
down  through  Leavenworth,  where  he  spoke, 
and  over  the  old  trail,  along  the  present  'site 
of  Tonganoxie,  by  stage  coach  to  Lawrence. 
Accordingly  the  Lincoln  Memorial  program 
sponsored  by  the  Leavenworth  County  Farm 
Bureau  was  held  on  this  site,  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  principal  address  being  by  Governor 
Woodring, 

The  Leavenworth  Times,  however,  put  a  fly 
in  her  sister  town's  ointment  by  disputing  the 
claim  that  Lincoln  spent  the  night  near  Ton- 
ganoxie, holding  to  the  claim  that  Lincoln 
spent  but  one  night  in  Kansas,  and  that  at 
the  Planters  hotel  in  Leavenworth. — Holton 
Recorder. 


Lest  We  Forget 

By  Olin  Templin,  '84,  '86 


A  Plea  for  a  Worthy  Memorial  to  the  Pioneers  of  Kansas 
Read  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  Jamiary  29,  1934 

FROM  FEBRUARY,  1934,  GRADUATE  MAGAZINE 


THE  king's  head  was  in  the  basket,  as  the  heads  of  all 
kings  ought  to  be.  Charles  had  been  the  enemy  of 
his  people,  that  was  certain.  He  had  been  profligate, 
caring  only  for  his  own  comfort  and  the  applause  of  his 
worthless  favorites.  Under  him  England  had  suffered  from 
the  waste  of  her  resources,  the  demoralization  of  her  citi- 
zenry, and  the  loss  of  her  good  name.  Charles  had  had 
every  opportunity  to  win  the  love  of  his  subjects,  but  he  had 
deserved  only  their  contempt.  What  was  there  to  do  with 
such  a  king  but  to  lead  him  to  the  block?  Yes,  Charles  was 
no  longer  king  of  England.  England  must  now  rule  herself. 
There  should  be  no  more  kings  in  England.  So  ran  the 
soliloquy  of  the  new  rulers  of  England  on  the  evening  of 
January  3  0,  1649. 

As  the  body  of  the  foolish  ruler  was  divided  so  that  neither 
part  could  serve  the  other,  cut  into  pieces  that  could  never 
be  united  again, — so  the  body  politic  of  England  was  now 
divided  with  no  hope  of  restoration.  Henceforth  there  are 
to  be  two  Englands,  each  warring  against  the  other.  The 
cavahers  and  the  roundheads,  hke  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
are  to  be  forever  fighting  for  the  crown.  They  will  meet 
on  other  bloody  fields,  as  they  have  met  at  Naseby  and  on 
Marston  Moor,  but  any  apparent  reconciliation  will  be  brief 
and  deceptive. 

In  truth  the  union  of  these  two  sections  of  Englishmen 
had  never  been  a  real  one.  The  division  had  always  been 
there,  but  it  had  never  before  beheaded  a  king.  The  cavalier 
and  the  round  head  were  not  products  of  circumstances  but 
of  natural  forces.  In  all  lands  and  at  all  times  the  cavalier 
and  roundhead, — the  gentleman  and  the  ascetic, — had  lived 
together  and  had  fought  each  other.  It  was  foreordained 
that  they  should  do  so.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  they  should 
do  so,  for  how  would  humanity  have  progressed  as  it  has 
without  this  conflict  between  these  two  types  of  men?  Can 
Nature  perform  in  any  other  way? 


THRU  western  Iowa  and  Minnesota  runs  a  stretch  of 
land  from  which  the  fallen  rains  hesitate  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  as  courses  to  the  sea.  Drops  of 
water  as  they  reach  the  earth  there  and  not  knowing  their 
geography,  may  well  wonder  how  to  proceed.  But  gravity 
decides  their  fates,  and  the  converging  rivulets  into  which 
they  are  gathered,  and  joined  by  other  drops  fallen  upon  less 
ambiguous  areas,  all  unite  to  form  ever  larger  and  larger 
streams  until  they  collect  into  these  two  mighty  water 
courses,  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  Onward  they 
move,  obedient  to  the  forces  controlling  them,  until  at  St. 
Louis  the  two  currents  merge  into  the  most  famous  of  rivers, 
the  "Father  of  Waters."  From  there  to  the  Gulf,  a  colossal 
volume,  the  mingled  waters  move  majestically  to  the  destiny 
awaiting  them.  The  union  of  the  two  streams  is  a  peaceful 
one,  meeting  as  they  do  on  equal  levels,  altho  for  many  miles 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Missouri  are  readily  distinguishable.  From  their  junc- 
tion, in  the  immortal  words  of  Lincoln,  spoken  after  Grant's 
victory  at  Vicksburg,  the  "Father  of  Waters  flows  unvexed 
to  the  sea." 

In  like  manner  did  the  two  streams  of  life  part  on  the 
downs  of  England  and  flow,  likewise  under  the  direction  of 
natural  law,  toward  the  west,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  remain- 
ing divided  but  moving  ever  westward  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  ultimately  to  converge  and  meet  upon  the  plains 
of  Kansas.  But  the  meeting  of  these  two  currents  unfortu- 
nately was  not  so  peaceful.  It  was  attended  by  a  great  up- 
heaval, by  terrific  violence,  and  before  the  final  subsidence, 
by  incalculable  disaster.  The  story  of  this  rending  of  what 
may  not  inaptly  be  designated  as  a  civilization,  the  progress 
of  its  two  sections  along  parallel  courses,  their  mutual  in- 
fluence upon  one  another,  their  bitter  conflicts,  but  with 
their  ultimate  confluence  into  one  harmonious  current,  may 
well  receive  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the 
course  of  human  events. 


'"p  HE  time  came  for  the  eyes  of  the  English  people  to 
J-  turn  westward  and  America  offered  them  a  new  home 
where  they  hoped  they  might  better  their  condition.  In  the 
blessed  expectation  of  freedom  of  worship  the  Puritans  sailed 
away  on  the  Mayflower  and  landed  on  the  ""rock  bound  coast" 
to  make  the  first  of  the  settlements  which  later  filled  the 
coastal  plains  of  New  England. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  expectation  of  easy  wealth 
induced  representatives  of  the  cavalier  class  to  fare  west- 
ward also.  Following  their  favorite  leader,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  they  took  possession  of  the  more  comfortable  regions 
to  the  South.  Their  habitual  loyalty  to  established  authority 
was  evidenced  by  the  names  they  chose  for  their  colonies. 
There  were  Virginia,  Jamestown,  Charlestown,  Carolinas, 
and  many  others  which  they  had  brought  from  Old  England 
to  celebrate  the  great  personages  at  home. 

The  old  enmities  between  the  two  groups  at  home  soon 
reappeared  in  the  colonies,  and  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions  tended  to  emphasize  their  differences.    Any  wise 
observer,  looking  from  a  distance,  might  have  foreseen  the 
trouble  that  was  to  follow.    These  difficulties  were  due  most 
of  all  to  native  diversity  of  temperament  as  well  as  to  train- 
ing and  interest,  altho  difference  in  chmatic  conditions 
should  not  be  overlooked.    Neither  type  of  colonists  was 
altered  by  transplantation.    The  Puritan  remained  a  Puri- 
tan, serious-minded,  ascetic,  striving  for  spiritual  regenera- 
tion.   He  suffered  greatly  and  fought  manfully  against  his 
unhappy  conditions,  always  in  full  faith  of  divine  approval 
and  support.    He  knew  little  of  charity  or  human  kindness. 
His  austerity  repelled  those  who  would  have  been  his  friends 
and  deprived  him  of  the  natural  sympathies  of  his  fellow 
men.    He  was  cruel  to  the  natives  and  to  Englishmen  not 
of  his  own  sect.    The  cavalier  remained  a  cavalier,  proud, 
ambitious,  dominating,  ease-loving.    The  dominant  note  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Northern  colonists  was  stoic,  that  of 
the  Southern  was  epicurean.    In  the  South  the  comforts 
were  sought  and  the  amenities  observed  as  they  were  not  in 
the  North.    Sports  and  hospitality  and  conviviality  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  planters.    This  could  be  done  since 
the  daily  tasks  of  life  were  performed  by  slaves.    Those  who 
could  not  afford  slave  labor  hardly  counted  socially.  Per- 
sonal service  came  to  be  counted  as  degrading,  the  mark  of 
social  inferiority.    The  ever  increasing  demand  for  negroes, 
met  by  new  importations  from  Africa  in  ships  owned  and 
operated  by  shrewd  business  men  of  New  England,  and  by 
breeding  from  the  stock  on  hand,  grew  out  of  this  desire 
to  attain  and  preserve  social  position  as  much  as  it  did  from 
the  desire  to  advance  personal  and  family  fortunes. 

In  the  North  the  work  had  to  be  done  by  the  one  who 
wished  it  done  or  by  some  one  whom  he  employed.  Em- 
ployment was  based  upon  contract,  and  the  employee  could 
set  the  price  for  his  service,  he  could  quit  when  he  became 
dissatisfied,  he  could  appeal  to  the  law  for  the  payment  of 
wages  earned.  The  gap  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee was  shght  in  contrast  with  the  distance  which  sep- 
arated slave  and  master.  Not  that  the  employer  did  not 
take  every  advantage  opportunity  presented  to  grind  down 
the  labor  for  which  he  paid  cash,  for  he  did  just  that.  The 
condition  of  the  free  laborer  in  the  North  was  often  as 
pitiable  as  was  that  of  the  southern  slave,  a  fact  which  the 
South  took  keen  pleasure  in  publishing  to  the  world.  But  the 
Northern  workman  did  have  a  chance.  He  could  strike  out 
for  the  great,  inviting  West  to  "grow  up  with  the  country." 
This  he  did  by  the  million. 

This  precious  privilege  of  daring  fortune  and  accepting 
the  fate  which  she  might  deal  out  to  him  was  withheld  from 


the  miserable  slave  in  the  Southland.  He  knew  that  his 
career  was  certain  to  be  one  of  unremitting  toil.  If  he 
dreamed  of  freedom  and  attempted  to  accomplish  it,  every 
man  in  the  United  Stares  was  commanded  by  the  national 
government  to  drop  his  own  work  and  take  part  in  the  search 
for  the  runaway.  He  was  soon  dragged  back  to  the  plan- 
tation and  duly  punished.  Hard  as  was  the  fate  of  the  free 
workman  in  the  North,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Southern  slave. 

These  diverse  fates  of  the  two  peoples  inhabiting  the  re- 
gions divided  by  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  were,  in  truth, 
inexorable.  And  yet  life  in  both  sections  continued  to  flow 
on  thru  the  decades  as  the  fates  had  long  since  decreed  that 
It  should.  Both  peoples  regarded  themselves  as  "self- 
determining,"  having  chosen  and  being  content  with  the 
status  birth  and  climate  had  assigned  to  them.  But  they,  as 
little  as  we  or  any  other  people  understood  the  invincible 
forces  that  were  weaving  the  webs  of  their  destinies.  The 
typical  young  man  in  the  states  of  the  North  came  to  man- 
hood surrounded  by  established  institutions,  orthodox  judg- 
ments regarding  economic,  social  and  political  conditions, 
from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself, — a  condition 
which  prevailed  as  inexorably  in  the  South.  Slaves  were  all 
about  to  do  whatever  was  needed.  Slavery  was  honestly 
believed  to  be  a  divine  institution,  sanctioned  by  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  Weekly  the  child  there  heard 
from  the  pulpit  a  defense  of  slavery  as  ardently  announced 
as  was  the  plan  of  salvation  for  all  mankind.  For  all  man- 
kind? Well,  all  white  men,  at  least.  True,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  written  by  a  Southerner,  proclaimed  that 
all  men  were  born  equal,  but  any  sensible  person  knew  well 
enough  that  ""all"  as  used  in  that  famous  document  really 
meant  ""all  white  men." 

And  so  the  gods  could  now  go  to  sleep  or  take  a  journey, 
their  work  was  done  and  well  done.  The  circumstances  were 
all  provided,  the  forces  were  set  going  and  could  not  be 
stopped,  and  the  catacylsm  foreordained  by  god  or  devil 
was  predestined  to  occur  on  time, — as  it  did. 

In  the  North,  especially  in  New  England,  there  was  a 
growing  hatred  of  slavery  and  all  its  works.  That  fact 
might  seem  strange  when  much  of  the  prevailing  prosperity 
had  been  gotten  from  the  slave  trade,  and  from  mortgages 
on  Southern  homes  for  money  loaned  their  owners  by  the 
bankers  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  with  which 
to  pay  for  those  slaves.  The  rising  tide  of  condemnation, 
flowing  out  of  the  North,  swept  the  South  into  a  frenzy  of 
retaliation. 

The  North,  with  an  ever  growing  population  from  a  high 
birth  rate  and  the  arrival  of  millions  of  immigrants  from 
Europe,  poured  its  hoards,  wave  on  wave,  westward,  to 
take  possession  of  the  inviting  lands  beyond  the  Alleghenies 
and  the  Ohio.  The  Northwest  Territory  grew  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  and  power.  And  almost  every  new  settler 
was  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  free  institutions,  an  enemy 
of  slavery.  He  did  not  see  that  slavery  had  ever  profited 
himself  in  any  way,  and  he  had  acquired  a  blind,  unreason- 
ing aversion  for  it  from  current  literature,  from  popular 
oratory,  and  from  his  religious  instruction,  all  of  which  had 
combined  to  mould  his  body  of  beliefs,  his  philosophy  of  life. 

The  South  became  sullen  from  foreboding  and  resentment. 
It  was  nobody's  business  if  the  people  living  there  preferred 
slave  labor  to  that  which  was  bought  with  money.  The 
South  had  given  the  miserable  African  a  chance  to  enter 
the  modern  world  and  become  a  factor  in  the  building  of  a 
greater  civilization.  The  negro  in  America  was  a  fortunate 
fellow,  to  be  envied  by  his  relatives  in  the  jungles  of  the 


Congo.  Slaves  were  not  mistreated;  stories  of  that  kind 
were  lies,  all  lies.  Let  the  North  look  to  its  own  faults  which 
stank  to  high  heaven.  Slavery  was  more  than  justice.  It 
was  kindness  to  a  helpless,  inferior  people.  It  had  divme 
sanction.  It  was  the  first  duty  of  all  good  men  of  the  South 
to  defend  slavery,  at  whatever  cost.  Such  was  the  reason- 
ing below  the  line. 

As  the  frontier  moved  steadily  westward  north  of  the 
Ohio,  so  did  it  move  on  the  south  of  that  river.  The  move- 
ment was  not  so  rapid  in  the  South  perhaps,  because  the 
population  did  not  increase  so  rapidly,  and  not  so  many 
foreigners  were  coming  to  swell  the  hosts  of  native  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  more  difficult  and  the  risks  were  greater  to 
expand  into  new  territory  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
a  lot  of  slaves  along  and  to  establish  plantations  instead  of 
family  homesteads.  Nevertheless,  it  was  done,  and  thought- 
ful men  saw  that  it  must  be  done  or  slavery  was  doomed. 
If  slavery  was  to  be  blocked  off  by  the  building  of  new  states 
prohibiting  slavery,  a  time  was  certain  to  come  when  the 
favorite  institution  of  the  South  would  be  strangled.  Then 
what  would  the  people  of  the  South  do?  Everything  in  that 
section, — the  manner  of  living  and  making  a  living,  trade, 
such  manufacturing  as  there  was,  education,  religious  con- 
victions,— all  had  been  built  around  that  institution.  To 
destroy  it  was  to  destroy  all  that  the  people  held  dear.  That 
fate  was  not  to  be  considered.  The  fundamental  thought 
of  the  South  was  that  slavery  must  be  preserved.  Year  by 
year  the  discussions  in  Congress  revolved  about  that  theme. 
Political  activities  of  all  kinds  turned  upon  it.  Nothing 
could  prevent  a  fatal  clash  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
United  States  unless  some  unsurmountable  wall  could  be 
erected  between  them,  and  that  was  obviously  impossible. 

In  this  mood,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  impending  dis- 
aster might  yet  be  forestalled.  Clay's  Missouri  Compromise 
was  conceived  and  adopted.  Both  sides  accepted  it  as  both 
shrank  from  the  supreme  test  of  force  that  was  otherwise 
inevitable.  It  was  agreed  that  the  new  state,  Missouri,  should 
be  reserved  to  slavery  but  that  thereafter  the  hne  3  6-30, 
the  original  line  between  the  two  colonial  grants  from  the 
English  government,  should  be  the  perpetual  line  all  north 
of  which  should  be  free,  and  that  south  of  it  should  be 
slave  territory.  The  act  was  clearly  a  compromise,  and  a 
compromise  upon  a  principle  is  always  a  vain  thing  for 
safety.  And  so  this  one  proved.  Slavery  did  not  feel  safe — 
it  was  not  safe— and  in  the  judgment  of  the  North  the  sin 
of  slavery  was  still  a  sin.  Nor  could  politicians  be  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  new  situation.  Agitation  in- 
creased on  both  sides.  It  remained  for  a  northern  man,  a 
senator,  the  man  after  whom  our  own  county  was  named, — 
Douglas, — to  lead  the  movement  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  compromise. 

Douglas  wanted  to  be  reelected  to  the  Senate.  He  also 
wanted  to  be  the  next  President.  He  felt  sure  of  this  pro- 
gram if  he  could  secure  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  west  coast  to  pass  thru  Illinois,  expensive  as  that  route 
would  be,  instead  of  starting  from  a  southern  point  and 
following  the  less  difficult  and  more  economical  route  then 
under  consideration.  Impelled  by  his  personal  ambitions 
Douglas  undertook  to  buy  off  the  South  with  a  repeal  of  the 
slave  restricting  ordinance  and  to  win  the  favor  of  the  North 
by  means  of  his  railroad  scheme.  So  he  offered  his  famous 
repeal  bill  which  substituted  "popular  sovereignty"  for  con- 
gressional control  of  slavery.  By  this  plan  all  new  territories 
thereafter  were  to  decide  by  a  vote  of  their  own  citizens 
whether  they  should  be  admitted  as  slave  or  free  states. 
What  seemed  to  be  a  sly  trick  added  "states"  to  "territories" 


in  the  bill  and  when  the  abolitionists  saw  what  that  meant 
they  were  furious.  Even  Lincoln,  who  had  never  been  ener- 
getic in  his  opposition  to  slavery,  was  stung  into  action. 
By  this  provision  every  state.  North  and  South,  was  given 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  time  on  the  question  of  the  accept- 
ance of  slavery.  Under  this  privilege  the  entire  nation  might 
become  slave  territory,  a  state  at  a  time,  if  enough  voters 
could  be  convinced  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  favor  it. 
And  why  not?  With  no  moral  principle  involved,  with 
only  economic  advantage  to  be  considered,  should  not  all 
the  states,  by  voting  rightly,  make  the  United  States  a  slave 
nation?  To  afford  that  opportunity  was  the  true  purpose  of 
the  famous  Douglas  repeal  act. 

The  South  was  pleased.  The  North  was  enraged.  But  the 
South  had  an  advantage  in  its  excessive  membership  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  for  the  moment  Congress  was  all- 
powerful.  So  the  authority  was  granted  to  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Territories,  along  with  all  those  that  might  later 
be  carved  out  of  the  remaining  Federal  Territory,  to  vote 
it  out  and  come  into  the  union  either  as  free  states  or  slave 
states,  as  they  themselves  might  choose.  The  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It 
marked  the  collision  of  two  opposing  ideas,  of  two  con- 
trasting civilizations, — the  two  which  had  diverged  in  Eng- 
land; the  one  manifesting  itself  in  Puritanism,  the  other 
represented  by  the  gentry,  the  aristocracy,  the  would-be 
ruling  classes.  The  mills  of  the  gods  had  at  last  ground  their 
grist  and  it  was  poured  out  upon  the  plains  of  Kansas. 

The  passage  of  the  Repeal  Bill,  transferring  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Kansas  the  decision  on  the  issue  of  slavery,  was 
accepted  by  the  North  as  a  call  to  arms.  In  all  the  states 
societies  were  organized  to  encourage  migration  of  settlers 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  vote  f  reesoil.  Volunteers  were 
called  for  and  funds  were  raised.  Information  was  collected 
and  published  for  distribution  among  prospective  emigrants. 
The  first  and  most  active  of  these  promoting  organizations 
was  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company  which  was 
chartered  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  responsible 
for  the  location  of  Lawrence,  Manhattan,  Topeka  and 
other  towns,  for  the  sending  out  of  numerous  bands  of  set- 
tlers, and  for  the  erection  at  Lawrence  of  an  excellent  hotel 
for  the  accommodation  of  free  state  supporters.  Intense 
emotions  were  aroused,  bitter  personal  enmities  were  en- 
gendered. It  was  a  period  of  social  hysteria  enveloping  the 
whole  North. 

Thruout  the  South  the  same  kind  of  feeling  and  activity 
were  stimulated  by  the  same  means.  While  the  movement 
there  was  not  so  widespread  or  so  vehement  as  in  the  North, 
it  was  vigorous  enough.  One  state,  Mississippi,  appropriated 
public  money  to  advance  the  cause.  A  reason  why  there 
was  not  as  keen  activity  in  the  Southern  states  was  the 
presence  of  a  slave  state,  Missouri,  on  the  Kansas  border,  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  understanding  that  that  state  would  take 
charge  of  the  struggle  and  see  that  it  was  successfully  con- 
cluded. And  Missouri  accepted  the  mission  and  did  every- 
thing within  her  power  to  win  the  victory  for  her  sister 
states.  There  was  also  reported  to  be  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment among  political  leaders  that  Nebraska  was  to  be  a  free 
state  while  Kansas  should  be  added  to  the  existing  slave 
territory. 

Kansas  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  anomalous  part  she 
took  in  American  History.  The  fates  placed  her  at  the  meet- 
ing place  of  two  stupendous  currents  of  civilization  and 
when  the  time  came  there  was  no  way  to  prevent  their 
mingling  and  forming  a  gigantic  whirlpool.  The  older 
order,  embracing  the  ancient  institution  of  slavery,  could 
not  be  blamed  for  its  devotion  to  an  ideal  which  had  had 


the  sanction  of  the  centuries,  nor  could  it  be  blamed  for 
sticking  to  that  ideal  in  the  faith  that  the  real  progress  of 
the  future  hung  upon  it.  Neither  was  the  new  order, 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  personal  freedom  for  all  men,  to 
be  thwarted.  A  new  idea  in  human  affairs  is  almost  certain 
to  be  more  powerful  than  its  older  rival,  and,  if  it  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  justice,  it  must  in  time  prevail. 

The  conflict  of  these  two  ideals,  of  these  two  currents  of 
civilization,  was  as  Seward  declared,  "irrepressible."  It  was 
the  strange  fate  of  Kansas  to  find  herself  forced  to  serve  as 
the  field  of  battle  when  these  opposing  forces  met  for  the 
final  contest.  For  ages  she  had  lain  there  in  the  bright  sun- 
light and  under  the  stars,  even  as  she  still  does,  but  she 
had  been  ignorant  of  her  destiny,  as  was  the  field  of  Waterloo 
before  Napoleon  and  Wellington  happened  to  face  each  other 
there. 

The  hosts  from  the  North,  marshalled  and  supplied  by  the 
friends  at  home  who  had  sworn  that  slavery  should  never 
cross  the  Missouri  border,  and  the  hosts  from  the  South  who 
could  see  no  reason  why  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  not  take  their  private  property  anywhere  within  the 
borders  of  the  nation,  clashed  here  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Kansas  Territory  in  what  was  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish. 
In  vain  did  good  men  try  to  postpone,  to  arbitrate,  to  recon- 
cile. Such  men  as  Sumner,  PhilHps,  and  Garrison  on  the 
one  side,  and  Toombs,  Stephens  and  Davis  on  the  other,  were 
deaf  to  all  appeals  for  reconciliation.  And  they  were  able 
to  array  their  two  sections  with  them.  The  gentle  Lincoln 
with  his  unwavering  sense  of  justice  to  all,  pleaded  in  vain. 
His  proposal  to  end  slavery  by  the  purchase  of  all  slaves  by 
the  nation,  urged  over  and  over  again,  won  no  support  from 
either  side.  So  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  the  great  sacri- 
fice. The  prayer  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  the  dis- 
tracted land  went  unanswered. 

The  story  of  the  Kansas  conflict  is  pretty  familiar  to  the 
older  Kansans.  The  influence  of  the  events  which  deter- 
mined the  outcome  was  felt  so  heavily  and  lastingly  that 
it  became  an  epic  such  as  great  peoples  have  been  proud  to 
inherit.  And  it  is  an  epic  which  might  well  be  preserved 
and  kept  vivid  for  the  good  of  succeeding  generations  of 
Kansans.  Unfortunately  the  subsequent  life  of  the  people 
has  been  such  as  in  large  measure  to  dwarf  the  interest  in  the 
more  significant  occurrences  of  the  early  struggle.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  of  young  people  have  heard  less  and 
cared  less  about  the  men  and  women  who  fought  the  battles 
which  made  Kansas  a  free  state  and  precipitated  the  war 
between  the  states.  This  general  indifference  is  a  distinct 
and,  it  may  be,  an  irretrievable  loss.  There  is  danger  that 
our  young  people  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
of  their  state  as  being  no  more  than  any  other  state;  that 
they  will  not  properly  value  the  extraordinary  part  it  took 
in  the  determination  of  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  A  clear 
understanding  of  that  place  in  history,  and  an  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  those  who  took  part  in  that  memorable  strug- 
gle, would  transmit  to  the  youth  of  the  state,  generation 
after  generation,  a  precious  memory  and  with  it  an  ambition 
to  keep  the  faith  and  play  an  equally  noble  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events  which  are  to  make  up  the  history  of  the 
future. 

It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  there  will  be  no  crises  in 
the  years  to  come  comparable  to  that  which  gave  birth  to 
Kansas.  While  we  may  not  now  see  what  these  crises  are 
to  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  race  can  not  leave  us  doubt- 
ful of  the  certainty  of  such  future  events.  And  when  these 
crises  arise  there  will  be  few  enough  of  those  who  have  the 
clear  vision  and  sturdy  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  to 


carry  thru  the  contests  to  right  conclusions.  Those  who 
have  the  inspiration  of  ancestral  heroism  will  be  most  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  required  leadership.  They  will  be  the 
trustworthy  ones  then,  as  they  have  always  been,  and  upon 
them  will  lie  heavily  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  future  the  men  and 
women  of  Kansas  can  now  make  is  thru  the  preservation  and 
reiteration  of  the  sublime  story  of  the  early  days,  the  days 
which  called  out  all  the  character  latent  in  the  simple  peo- 
ple who  came  to  make  their  homes  in  a  state  which  they 
resolved,  cost  what  it  might,  should  be  free  from  the  blight 
of  slavery,  a  blight  which  fell  alike  upon  the  slave  and  his 
owner.  The  most  precious  treasure  a  people  can  have  is  the 
record  of  noble  deeds,  heroic  characters  and  humanitarian 
motives  of  its  ancestors.  Blessed  is  a  people  who  have  been 
so  richly  endowed.  And  fooHsh  is  a  people,  having  such  a 
patrimony,  who  squander  or  forget  it. 

The  most  promising  means  to  the  preservation  of  the 
spiritual  wealth  of  Kansas  are  the  arts.  Literature  would 
be  the  most  effective  agency.  Let  the  literary  genius  latent 
among  our  people  be  engaged  in  portraying  the  story  and 
emphasizing  the  significance  of  early  daring  and  suffering. 
Song  may  be  the  handmaid  of  literature.  Painting  can  be 
enlisted,  also.  Curry  is  doing  something  to  make  vivid 
existing  physical  and  social  conditions.  With  other  Kansas 
artists  he  ought  to  apply  his  brush  to  the  events  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  Architecture  might  be  a  most  powerful  agency. 
A  splendid  memorial  to  the  pioneers  of  Kansas,  one  that  is 
appropriate,  dignified,  sincere,  one  that  embodies  the  ideas 
of  determination  and  high  purpose,  would  be  a  standing  re- 
minder of  what  the  succeeding  generations  need  most  to 
remember  with  gratitude  forever.  This  monument  ought 
to  have  the  dignity,  the  majesty,  the  serenity  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument  at  the  national  capital.  It  ought  to  point, 
as  that  inspiring  pile  does,  to  the  stars,  which  Kansas  attained 
thru  such  great  travail.  It  ought  to  be  as  beautiful  as  were 
the  hills  and  prairies  which  greeted  the  pioneers.  Can  not 
such  a  memorial  be  provided?  Is  not  Kansas  ready  for  a 
magnificent  work  of  art  which  symbolizes  its  own  best  self? 
If  so,  its  most  fitting  location  would  be  on  Mount  Oread 
from  which  so  many  of  the  thrilling  events  in  the  early 
history  of  Kansas  were  so  anxiously  watched,  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  of  a  rude  yet  promising  domain  into  a  peace- 
ful, beneficient  state.  Kansas  should  accept  the  message  of 
her  poet  priest,  Ironquill,  who  wrote: 

"Of  all  the  states  but  three  will  live  In  story: 

Old  Massachusetts  with  her  Plymouth  Rock       —         -  - 

And  Old  Virginia  with  her  noble  stock, 

And  sunny  Kansas  with  her  woes  and  glory; 

These  three  will  live  in  song  and  oratory. 

While  all  the  others  with  their  idle  claims, 

Will  only  be  remembered  as  mere  names." 

The  heart  of  the  true  spirit  of  Kansas  is  just  this, — Al- 
Icgience  to  the  Ideal.  And  when  that  is  gone  the  real  Kan- 
sas has  passed  into  the  great  beyond.  But  has  it  gone,  or 
will  it  go?  Is  it  sleeping  and  resting  for  another  day,  and 
greater?  Or  is  it  totally  oblivious  to  the  great  events  of 
the  passing  years?  When  will  the  spirit  of  pioneer  Kansas 
awake,  and  who  will  waken  it? 

Saint-Simon,  the  great  French  reformer,  directed  his  valet 
to  call  him  each  morning  with  the  provoking  cry, — "Waken, 
Monsieur  le  Comte!  We  have  great  things  to  do  today." 
Would  that  we  all  might  waken  with  an  image  of  great  mis- 
sions to  be  fulfilled  by  us  alone.  So  I  should  say  to  the  youth 
of  our  beloved  state,  "Waken,  children,  we  have  great  things 
to  do  today." 


(Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Star  of  Feb.  11, 
1909.)  ',.„.•  .•  , .  .  /v.j  !  V.  ■  (  ;    ^:   .   -  j" 

When  Lincoln  Came  to  Kaasas — Some 
reminiscence.s  of  the  campaign  of  '59  by 
"Web"  Wilder,  pioneer  of  the  Sunflower 
State — A  serious  man  whose  speech  was 
without  oratory  and  whose  remarks  were 
not  appreciated  until  his  hearers  contem- 
plated them  afterward — A  letter  from 
the  Great  Emancipator. 

In  his  home  in  Hiawatha,  in  the  placid 
contentment  that  is  the  reward  of  a  long, 
active  and  useful  life,  D.  W.  Wilder,— 
"Web"  they  call  him  in  Kansas  —  is 
thinking  these  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
On  the  wall  in  his  study  or  workroom, 
as  he  calls  it,  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  beside  it,  in  the  same  frame,  is  this 
letter:  (Printed  above.) 

To  go  hack  cast  in  185^)  was  an  under- 
taking <:alling  for  calm,  dflibciatc  ar- 
langcmciits.  So  many  chai'.gcs  of  Irains 
were  involved,  even  ca'-.t  of  Chica'^o,  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  trav- 
elling companion  to  help  in  watching  for 
the  several  points  of  transfer.  Web.  Wil- 
der decided  to  visit  N'tw  York  the  previ- 
ous summer,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
plan  WTote  to  a  former  college  class- 
mate, C.  B.  Brown,  then  studying  law  in 
Springfield  in  the  office  of  Lincoln  and 
Herndon,  to  meet  him  and  go  with  him. 
BrowTi  wasn't  ready,  when  Web.  arrived. 


so  lie  remained  for  a  time  his  guest.  In 
this  way  he  met  and  knew  and  learnetl 
to  admire  the  man  who  afterwards  be- 
came President.  Returning  from  the 
East  he  again  broke  his  journey  by  a 
pleasant  stay  in  Springiield.  That  was 
why  Lincoln  wrote  the  letter  which  has 
remained  all  these  .50  years  in  tb.e  Wilder 
home,  a  precious  relic  of  other  days. 

Lincoln  An  Unknown  in  Kansas 
"Few  persons  in  Kansas  knew  any- 
thing about  Lincoln,  when  he  came  out 
here  in  the  campaiun  for  nomination  in 
18.59,"  said  Mr.  Wilder.  "Seward's  name 
was  more  familiar.  Both  were  after  tlie 
vote  of  the  Kansas  delegation,  but  Lin- 
coln worked  against  great  odds,  because 
almost  nothing  had  been  done  for  him. 
Mark  W.  Delahay,  an  excellent  gentle- 
man, but  of  small  strength  politically, 
had  represented  the  Lincoln  forces  in 
Kansas  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  un- 
successfully, for  Seward  got  the  <lel<'ga- 
tion,  although  ultimately,  of  course,  the 
delegates  changed  to  Lincoln  when  the 
tide  rolled  his  way  in  the  Chicago  con- 
vention. Delahay  had  known  Lincoln 
for  many  years  and  loved  him  and  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  great  man  the  coun- 
try afterward  found  him  to  be." 

Mr.  Wilder  continued:  "Lincoln  made 
five  speeches  in  Kansas:  At  Elwood, 
Troy.  Doniphan,  Atchison  and  Leaven- 
worth. These  speeches  are  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  book  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay  of  his  ADDRESSES  and 
in  the  book  by  A.  D.  Richai-dson.  I  heard 
the  speech  at  Elwood.  Elwood  was  then 
a  thriving  town.  The  river  had  not  be- 
gun to  oBTiterate  it  from  the  map,  as  it 
almost  did  afterward.  Lincoln  had  not 
intended  to  speak  there,  but  we  prevailed 
upon  him  to  do  so,  and,  in  order  to  get 
a  crowd,  sent  a  hotel  boy  through  the 
streets  with  a  gong — used  to  summon 
the  boarders  —  proclaiming  the  candi- 
date's arrival.  He  spoke  in  the  hotel  to 
quite  a  large  crowd.  The  speech  was 
very  brief.  Like  the  memorable  address 
at  Gettysburg,  it  was  ended,  before  the 
audience  had  begun  to  take  it  in  All 


his  speeches  in  Kansas  were  brief." 

His  Remarks  Prosy  Until  Afterwards. 

Resuming,  Mr.  Wilder  said:  "Lincoln 
did  not,  1  believe,  impress  his  hearers 
favorably  at  first.  He  made  no  attempt 
at  oratory.  He  spoke  heavily  in  a  way 
that  gave  the  idea  that  he  might  be 
prosy.  It  was  only  afterward,  when  we 
analyzed  and  read  and  reread  what  he 
said,  that  we  realized  his  depth  and  seri- 
ousness and  the  value  and  importance  of 
ills  v/oi'ds.  He  was  treated  with  respect 
wherever  he  went  in  Kansas." 

"Mark  Delahay  lived  in  Leavenworth. 
Hci  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Wilder  to  Elwood.  There  has  beeii  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  law  office  in 
Springfield,  when  Mr.  Wilder  was  there 
with  respect  to  the  choosing  of  a  univer- 
sity for  Mr.  Lincoln's  son  Robert.  Some 
contendf-d  for  a  Western  in^^titution,  oth- 
vvA  for  Hai-vard.  Ultimately  Hai'vard 
\'.  as  clioseii.  Th\-^  controversy  coming 
back  to  his  mind,  Mr.  Wilde  turned  to 
Lincoln  in  the  omnibus  in  St.  Josei^h  and 
inquii-eti  how  "Boh"  was  getting  along 
in  his  studies. 

"He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed," 
Mr.  Wilder  said,  "and  then  in  the  high, 
almost  falsetto,  voice  that  used  to  reach 
the  remotest  edges  of  the  crowd,  he  said: 
'Bob  went  down  and  was  examined,  but 
failed.  Next  year  he's  going  to  Exetei', 
N.  H.,  to  take  some  more  preparation 
and  try  again'." 

"He  did  try  again,"  said  Mr.  Wilder, 
"and  was  admitted  at  Harvard.  Strange 
isn't  it,  we  hear  so  little  of  Bob  Lincoln, 
the  son  of  that  wonderful  man  v/liose 
memoiy  the  whole  country  honors?  Bob's 
rich,  I'm  told." 

Web.  Wilder  published  a  paper  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  in  the  days  when  it  took 
about  as  much  courage  as  it  did  to  go 
out  and  be  shot  at.  It  was  after  Lin- 
coln's visit  that  one  day  a  preacher 
rushed  into  Mr.  Wilder's  office  and 
cried:  "Web.,  you're  a  Yankee  and  you'd 
better  skin  out  of  her."    The  grand  jury 


had  indicted  him  for  printing  a  Republi- 
can paper,  and  Mr.  Wilder,  apparently, 
was  the  last  one  to  hear  about  it.  Friends 
advised  him  to  escape.  While  he  was 
thinking  about  it,  his  brother,  A.  Carter 
Wilder,  and  D.  R.  Anthony,  arrived  from 
Leavenworth  and  escorted  him  across 
the  river  to  Elwood.  He  went  to  Leav- 
enworth and  there,  within  a  few  weeks, 
established  the  "Conservative." 

(To  Be  Concluded  Next  Week) 


(Conanued  fiom  Lasi  \\'eck) 
It  stems  strange  that  while  a  whole 
library  of  books  have  been  written  that 
the  following-  letter  seems  to  have  been 
missi-d  by  th:;  authors  making  "'Letters 
01  Lincoln"  a  specialty. 

At  the  solicitation  of  tiark  W.  Dclahay 
who  knew  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  and  a  few 
friends,  Lincoln  went  to  Kansas,  arriv- 
ing  there  Lee.  1,  1359,  and  made  politi- 
cal addresses  at  Elwood,  Troy,  Doniphan, 
Atchison  and  Leavenworth.  Among- 
those  who  united  in  the  tall  was  Daniel 
Webster  Wilder,  the  editor  and  Kansas 
historian.  When  J\Ir.  Lincoln  arrived 
homo  he  writes  Mr.  Wilder  the  following 
letter: 

Springfield,  111.,  Docember  9,  1859. 
D.  W.  Wilder  ,Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:  While  at  Elwood  I  prom- 
ised the  editor  of  the  Free  Soil  paper  at 
St.  Joseph  (Dr.  Benjamin,  as  I  remem- 
ber), to  try  to  be  at  St.  Jo  Tuesday  ev-e- 
ning  on  my  return  homo.  As  things 
wont  I  could  not  get  there.  Even  when 
I  reached  there,  on  Wednesday  evening  I 
did  not  get  to  see  him.  When  you  meet 
him  please  make  my  apology.  The  reason 
I  trouble  you  is  that  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  his  name  or  the  name  of  paper. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Kansas  City  Star,  Issue  of  Feb.  10,  1929, 
On  Lincoln  In  Kansas. 

(By  noted  correspondent,  A.  B.  Mc- 
Donald. Parts  thereof  noted  refering 
to  D.  W.  Wilder's  per.sonal  impressions.) 

"Several  of  those  invitations  (to  Lin- 
coln to  come  to  Kansas)  came  to  Lincoln. 
The  young:  Republican  party  was  begin- 
ning  to  take  shape  there.  One  of  its 
leaders  was  D.  W.  Wilder,  then  running 
a  free-soil  paper  in  Elwood  and  kno\VTi 
throughout  Kansas  Territory  as  "Web". 
Both  Wilder  and  Mark  W.  Delahay,  a 
former  Illinois  associate  of  Lincoln,  had 
asked  Lincoln  to  come  and  speak  in  Kan- 
sas, and  he  promised  to  come  December 
1st,  1859.  Lincoln  came  to  St.  Joseph 
on  the  new  railway  from  Hannibal,  Mo., 
to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  completed  Feb.  14, 
1859.  There  was  no  Pullman  nor  chair 
car.  He  rode  all  day  in  an  ordinary 
coach  and  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Delahay  and  Wilder  met  him  at  the  de- 
pot. They  went  with  him  to  a  barber 
shop,  where  he  was  shaved.  Then  they 
sat  on  a  log  on  the  river  bank,  their  feet 
in  the  mud,  and  waited  for  the  ferry 
boat.  As  they  sat  and  talked,  Wilder 
was  fascinated  by  Lincoln's  long  legs.  In 
an  old  newspaper  of  1860  is  a  descrip- 
tion, written  by  Wilder,  of  Lincoln's 
kgs: 

"  'They  were  legs  you  could  fold  up. 
The  knees  stood  up  like  the  hind  joints 
of  a  Kansas  grasshopper's  legs.  He  wore 
a  hat  of  stovepipe  shape,  but  made  of 
felt,  unglazed,  not  shining,  and  needing 
no  brush.  The  buttons  were  off  his  shirt, 
as  I  had  noticed  the  summer  before  when 
by  a  lucky  incident,  I  spent  several  days 
in  the  law  office  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon 
in  Springfield'." 

(The  last  paragraph  is  quoted  by  Carl 
Sandburg  in  bis  Lincoln  Life.)    ,  _  i  c" 
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Lincoln's  Championship  of  Kansas 

Opened  His  Way  to  the  White  House 


When  the  Territory  Was  Denied  Statehood,  the  Emancipator  Seized  Upon  the  Is- 
sue as  One  of  the  Outstanding  Questions  of  the  1860  Campaign — Split  in  Demo- 
cratic Ranks  Resulted  in  His  Election. 


KANSANS,  who  are  celebrating  their 
golden  jubilee  of  statehood  this  year, 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  United  States  flag  to  bear  the 
Kansas  star  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  mast 
on  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  was  an  event  of  Washington's 
birthday,  1861,  following  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas as  a  state  on  January  29. 

Lincoln,  at  the  time,  was  in  Philadelphia  for 
a  public  address  while  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  maugurated  as  President.  It  has 
been  customary,  when  a  new  star  is  added  to 
the  consellation  on  the  American  flag,  for  the 
President  to  give  the  order  for  the  change  on 
the  succeeding  Fourth  of  July. 

The  Philadelphians,  however,  recognizing  that 
In  Lincoln's  campaign  for  the  presidency  the 
summer  before,  his  party  had  championed  the 
admission  of  Kansas,  a^anged  t^ie  unusual 


erful  debator  and  orator  was  Douglas  that  his 
colleagues  in  the  United  States  senate  called 
him  "Little  Giant." 

Lincoln  began  in  a  small  way  to  attack  the 
principles  involved  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
At  first  the  attacks  amused  Douglas,  for  he 
underrated  the  logic  and  power  of  the  rail- 
splitter.  When  the  result  of  the  bill  was  civil 
war  in  Kansas,  Lincoln  laid  the  blame  on  Doug- 
las and  Douglas  soon  found  liimself  fighting  on 
the  defensive. 

THE   SENATORIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

In  1858  Douglas  had  to  return  home  to  Illi- 
nois for  a  contest  for  his  seat  in  the  senate. 
Lincoln's  attacks  had  been  so  sharp  that  the 
Republicans  had  nominated  him  as  senator  to 
contest  with  Douglas.  In  those  days  senators 
were  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  legislature.     Tlae  Illinois 
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ceremony  to  give  recognition  to  the  new  state. 
A  new  flag  was  made  for  the  occasion,  bear- 
inp;  thirty-four  stars.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress, the  President-elect  seized  the  halyards 
and  laised  the  flas?  from  a  platform  in  front 
of  Independence  Hall  to  the  staff  on  top  of 
Independence  Hall. 

KANSAS  AND  LINCOLN  LINKED. 

The  raising  of  the  flag  by  Lincoln  served  to 
emphasize  how  the  Kansas  statehood  question 
had  brought  Lincoln  from  political  retirement 
and  raised  him  to  the  presidency.  Very  few 
other  Presidents  have  attained  the  presidency 
from  such  an  obscure  place  in  life  as  did  Lin- 
coln. Two  years  before  his  election  he  was 
practically  unknown.  He  was  a  good  lawyer, 
but  was  practicing  on  a  circuit  in  Illinois, 
whicli  rarely  brought  him  fame  outside  of  his 
own  circuit.  He  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  legislature  and  during  the  Mexican 
War  had  served  one  term  as  representative  in 
congress. 

Following  his  retirement  from  congress  he 
returned  to. Illinois,  where  he  expected  to  re- 
main for  the  rest  of  his  life  without  again  en- 
gaging in  politics. 

Then,  in  1854,  came  the  pas.sage  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  which  reopened  the  slavery 
Question  in  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase where  it  had  been  settled  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  The  compromise  was  re- 
pealed and  Kansas  was  marked  for  slavery. 
The  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  .served  in  the 
legislature  with  Lincoln,  and  had  then  risen  to 
national  fame  and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  on  territories.    Such  a  pow- 


senators  held  over  and  a  majority  of  them  were 
Democrats  and  could  be  counted  as  safe  for 
Douglas.  But  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
were  all  to  be  re-elected  and  the  two  candidates 
went  over  the  state,  speaking  for  tlie  election 
of  such  legislators  that  would  support  them  for 
the  .senatorship.  Lincoln  was  doomed  to  lose 
at  the  outset  because  of  the  hold-over  Demo- 
crats in  the  senate,  but  he  put  up  a  brilliant 
fight. 

In  fact,  Lincoln  made  it  the  greatest  of  all 
senatorial  campaigns  in  history.  The  entire 
country  watched  the  Illinois  contest  when  Lin- 
coln challenged  Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates 
at  different  points  over  the  state.  Douglas, 
still  imderrating  Lincoln's  ability  as  a  debater, 
accepted.  Vast  crowds  attended  the  debates. 
Then  Lincoln  began  asking  a  series  of  embar- 
rassing questions  regarding  the  situation  in 
Kansas.  Douglas,  at  first,  took  tiie  position 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  Kansas  voted  for 
slavery  or  not,  but  he  soon  .saw  that  such  a 
course  was  losing  him  votes.  It  became  ap- 
paj-ent  that  unless  he  changed  his  t.actics,  he 
would  lose  so  many  votes  that  Lincoln  might 
even  \wm  enough  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  legislature  to  elect  him  to  the  senatorship. 
Douglas  had  to  qualify  his  statements  and  ex- 
plain. He  finally  trimmed  his  sails  enough  to 
v.'in  the  senator.ship,  but  Lincoln  had  so  out- 
classed him  in  argument  that  he  became  na- 
tionally famous. 

DEBATES  LED  TO  PRESIDENCY. 

Although  defeated  for  the  senate,  Lincoln 
was  now  spoken  of  for  the  presidency.  Lincoln 
did  not  become  an  active  candidate,  but  he  was 
in  a  receptive  mood  and  lest  no  opportunity  to 
win  delegates.  In  December,  1359,  he  came  to 
Kansas,  apparently  to  win  the  Kansas  delega- 
tion to  the  Repubhcan  nominating  convention 
of  1860.  He  arrived  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  over  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Jo.seph  railroad,  the  fu'st 
road  to  arrive  at  the  Mis.souri  River.  There  he 
crossed  the  ferry  to  Elwood  and  was  met  by 
Daniel  W.  Wilder,  editor  of  a  Leavenworth 
newspaper,  and  Mark  Delahay,  a  cousin,  living 
in  Kansas.  They  drove  in  an  open  buggy 
through  the  cold  to  Troy  for  a  speech.  Lincoln 
also  spoke  at  Elwood,  Doniphan,  Atchison  and 
Leavenworth.  In  his  speeches  he  did  not  men- 
tion his  candidacy,  but  spoke  on  national  is- 
sues, and  urged  the  Kansans  to  vote  in  the 
election  on  state  officers  then  pending. 

The  Kansas  Republicans  were,  however,  com- 
mitted to  Seward  for  President  and  so  cast  their 
votes  at  Chicago  the  following  summer.  But 
Lincoln  was  nominated  and  elected,  and  was 
the  first  man  to  visit  Kansas  and  later  become 
a  President. 

Regarding  Lincoln's  visit  to  Kansas,  Ed  Howe, 
the  sage  of  Atchison,  relates  that  the  man 
chosen  to  make  the  introduction  at  Atchison 
had  heard  of  Lincoln's  debates,  but  his  ideas  of 
the  Illinoisan  were  rather  vague.  When  he 
got  on  the  platform  to  make  the  introduction, 
he  could  not  think  of  the  speaker's  name.  He 
orated  at  great  length,  trying  to  think  of  the 
name.  He  told  over  and  over  again  what  a 
wonderful  man  he  had  on  the  platform  before 
them  and  how  this  man  had  whipped  Douglas 
in  debate.  Yet  he  could  not  recall  the  name. 
Suddenly  he  recalled  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  giving  Lincoln's  name.  He  reached  into 
the  pocket,  drew  forth  the  letter  and  read  it, 
orating  all  the  while.  At  last  he  found  the 
name  and  closed  with: 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  intro- 
duce Abraham  Lincoln,  the  statesman  from 
Eeleenoy." 

KAI^SAS  AN  1860  ISSUE. 

In  the  campaign  of  1856,  when  Fremont  was 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  Republicans,  the 
strategy  of  the  Republicans  was  to  harp  on 
Kansas  troubles  and  how  the  Democrats  had 
made  a  me.ss  of  things.  In  1860  Kansas  was 
again  an  issue.  In  December,  1859,  Kansas  had 
adopted  a  constitution,  elected  provisional  state 
officers,  and  had  applied  for  admission  as  a 


slate.  But  the  administration  at  Washington 
blocked  admi.ssion.  The  Republicans  made  a 
great  point  of  that  and  Lincoln  promised  ad- 
mission of  Kansas. 

In  New  Yoi]i  the  Wide  Awake  Clubs  held 
torchlight  parades  and  a  feature  of  every  pa- 
rade was  a  float  bearing  thirty-four  girls. 
Thirty-three  of  the  girls  were  clad  in  white  to 
represent  the  states,  but  the  thirty-fourth  was 
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LINCOLN  IN  KANSAS 


The  State  of  Kansas  has  received  much  attention  during 
the  past  few  weeks  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  presi- 
dential nominees  hails  from  there.  Lincoln  Lore  during 
the  past  year  hasi  presented  such  subjects  as  Lincoln  in 
Michigan,  Lincoln  in  New  England,  Lincoln  in  Wisconsin, 
etc.,  and  it  seems  timely  just  now  to  consider  Lincoln  in 
Kansas. 

On  December  1,  1859,  Abraham  Lincoln  entered  the 
State  of  Kansas  for  the  first  time.  For  one  whole  week  he 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  people.  It  is  evident  that 
the  pioneer  spirit  was  still  coursing  in  his  blood,  as  it  had 
through  the  veins  of  his  ancestors.  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  had  been  able  to  detain  the  westward  migration 
of  the  Lincoln  family  for  one  generation  only.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived  to 
return  to  private  life,  he  too  would  have  been  caught  up 
by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  opportunity  which  kept  the 
Lincoln  family  on  the  very  frontier  of  western  civilization. 

Kansas  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  next  state  to 
receive  the  Lincolns  if  the  family  migration  had  continued. 
This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote 
in  the  month  of  March  following  his  Kansas  visit.  An  at- 
torney, J.  W.  Somers,  had  asked  his  advice  about  locating 
in  the  West,  and  Lincoln  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  stated: 

"If  I  went  west,  I  think  I  would  go  to  Kansas, — to  Leav- 
enworth or  Atchison.  Both  of  them  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  fine  growing  places."  Lincoln  visited  both 
Leavenworth  and  Atchison  on  his  trip  in  December,  1859, 
and  apparently  was  greatly  impressed  with  these  western 
cities. 

Elwood 

The  town  of  Elwood,  Kansas,  just  across  the  river  from 
St.  Joe,  Missouri,  had  the  honor  of  first  receiving  Lincoln, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  D.  W.  Wilder,  an  editor  there.  No 
preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made  for  him  to  speak 
but  the  people  on  learning  of  his  presence  insisted  that  he 
be  heard.  A  crier  ringing  a  bell  was  sent  up  and  down  the 
streets  shouting:  "Abe  Lincoln  of  Illinois  will  speak  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Great  Western  Hotel. 
Everybody  invited." 

The  tov/n  of  Elwood  "winked  out"  much  the  same  as  ^ 
Lincoln's  old  town  of  New  Salem  and  the  hotel  where  Lin- 
coin  stayed  that  night  has  been  torn  down. 

Troy 

On  Friday,  December  2,  Lincoln  had  a  busy  day.  ThafTe 
was  not  a  railroad  in  the  entire  state  at  that  time  /nd 
Lincoln's  first  speaking  appointment  was  at  Troy, 
miles  away.  The  day  was  intensely  cold.  Lincoln  was 
driven  the  entire  distance  across  the  prairie  in  a  one-horse 
open  buggy  and  when  he  arrived  he  was  "blue  with  cold." 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  account  of  the  meeting 
at  Troy  by  an  eye  witness  who  says: 

"Not  more  than  forty  people  assembled  in  that  little 
bare-walled  courthouse.  There  was  none  of  the  magnetism 
of  a  multitude  to  inspire  the  long  angular,  ungainly  ora- 
tor, who  rose  up  behind  a  rough  table.  With  little  gesticu- 
lation— and  that  little  ungraceful — he  began,  not  to  de- 
claim, but  to  talk.  In  a  conversational  tone  he  began  to 
argue  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  average  Ohio  or  New  York  farmer.  I  thought, 
'if  the  Illinoisans  consider  this  a  great  man  their  ideas 
must  be  very  peculiar.'  But  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  was 
unconsciously  and  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  clearness  and 
closeness  of  his  argument.  Link  after  link  it  was  forged 
and  welded,  like  a  blacksmith's  chain.  The  address  lasted 
an  hour  and  three-quarters." 

Doniphan 

The  second  speech  of  the  day  was  at  Doniphan,  then  an 
important  town  in  Kansas.  The  place  of  meeting  was  Abel 
Lowe's  Hotel.  Little  information  is  available  about  this 


speech,  but  it  could  not  have  been  long  and  the  audience 
could  not  have  been  large.  One  authority  says  it  was  "a 
short  address  in  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel." 

A  tchison 

The  climax  speech  of  the  day,  and  possibly  the  most 
impressive  one  of  the  whole  itinerary,  was  delivered  that 
evening  at  Atchison.  A  brass  band  had  been  engaged  to 
parade  the  streets  to  drum  up  a  crowd.  Lincoln  stopped  at 
the  Massasoit  House  and  was  escorted  by  the  band  to  the 
Methodist  Church. 

He  spoke  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  as  large  a 
group  as  could  crowd  into  the  church.  It  was  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  John  Brown  was  executed  and  this 
contributed  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion. 

A  man  who  heard  Lincoln  that  evening  stated  that  his 
address  was  "the  most  logical  and  vigorous  he  had  ever 
heard  from  a  Republican  orator."  One  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  in  the  speech  was  Lincoln's  reference  to  John 
Brown  in  which  he  said  to  those  who  might  be  disloyal 
to  the  government:  "If  you  are  guilty  of  treason  we  will 
hang  you,  as  you  have  hanged  old  John  Brown  this  after- 
noon." It  is  accepted  generally  that  the  Atchison  speech 
was  the  first  draft  of  the  Cooper  Institute  address  soon 
to  follow. 

One  of  Lincoln's  auditors  that  night,  in  reminiscence 
years  afterward,  said:  "I  shall  never  forget  how  Lincoln 
looked,  standing  in  the  little  box  of  a  pulpit,  with  his 
strange  ungraceful  gesticulations,  as  he  leaned  over  seem- 
ing with  his  long  arms  almost  as  if  he  could  touch  his 
hearers  upon  the  back  benches." 

Leaven  ivorth 

On  Saturday,  December  3,  Lincoln  moved  on  to  Leaven- 
worth. He  was  met  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Military 
Academy  by  a  large  group  of  people  and  escorted  to  the 
Mansion  House.  Here  he  received  a  word  of  welcome 
from  Col.  Vaughn  to  which  he  briefly  responded,  giving  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  trials  of  free 
state  men  in  making  Kansas  the  home  of  liberty. 

The  important  address  at  Leavenworth  was  delivered  in 
Stockton  Hall  in  the  evening.  His  subject  for  this  speech 
was  Popular  Sovereignty,  and  he  discussed  the  principles 
of  Washington,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  and  the  founders 
of  our  government. 

Sunday,  December  4,  was  free  for  social  contacts,  and  it 
is  likely  that  most  of  the  day  was  spent  with  a  distant 
relative,  Mark  Delahay  of  Leavenworth,  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  Lincoln's  visit  to  Kansas. 

The  news  of  Lincoln's  Saturday  night  speech  had  trav- 
eled far  over  the  week  end  so  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  speak  again  on  Monday.  The  crowd  assembled  in  the 
town  was  so  great  that  no  hall  available  was  large  enough 
to  care  for  it,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  street  oppo- 
site the  Planters'  Hotel.  Henry  Villard,  an  eastern  re- 
porter, wired  his  paper  that  night:  "It  was  the  largest 
mass  meeting  ever  assembled  on  Kansas  soil  and  the 
greatest  address  ever  heard  there." 

Lincoln  remained  for  the  election  held  on  the  following 
day  and  on  Wednesday  started  for  home. 

A  most  interesting  sequel  to  his  Kansas  visit  occurred 
on  February  22,  1861,  when  on  the  way  to  Washington  to 
be  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  Lincoln 
stopped  at  Philadelphia  to  dedicate  a  flag  with  a  new 
star,  and  the  new  star  represented  Kansas.  Lincoln  said 
in  part: 

"I  am  invited  and  called  before  you  to  participate  in 
raising  above  Independence  Hall  the  flag  of  our  country 
with  an  additional  star  upon  it  .  .  .  When  the  flag  was 
originally  raised  here  it  had  but  thirteen  stars  .  .  .  Under 
the  blessing  of  God  each  additional  star  added  to  that  flag 
has  given  additional  prosperity  and  happiness  to  this  coun- 
try. The  new  star  placed  upon  the  flag  shall  be  permitted 
to  remain  there  to  our  permanent  prosperity  for  years 
to  come." 


In  Days  oi  ^Bleeding  Kansas' 

Lincoln's  Visit  to  State 
Recalled  on  His  Birthday 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  141 
years  ago  Sunday,  and  ever  since 
Edwin  M,  Stanton,  secretary  of  war, 
announced  his  death  early  in  the 
morning  April  15,  1865,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  revered  the  memory 
of  the  martyred  President. 

He  has  become  the  symbol  of  a 
nation.  But  Lmcoln  thought  too 
much  of  and  did  too  much  for 
America  and  the  world  to  be 
crammed  into  an  epigram  or  •  shot 
off  with  a  single  rocket.  This  story, 
dealing  with  a  little  publicized  epi- 
sode in  his  life,  his  trip  to  Kansas, 
can  only  add  to  the  countless  num 
ber  written  and  spoken  words  pay 
ing  tribute  to  his  memory  today. 

Lincoln  came  to  Kansas  in  the  early 
winter  of  1859,  a  year  after  the  fa 
mous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were 
climaxed  with  the  election  of  Doug' 
las'  party  at  the  polls.  Dougla. 
went  to  the  United  States  senate 
and  Lincoln  returned  to  private  law 
practice. 

Defeat  was  bitter.  He  had  thrown 
everything,  including  his  life  sav 
ings,  into  the  campaign.  At  the  last 
minute  some  of  his  most  trusted 
friends  had  deserted  him.  Now  a 
few  were  predicting  that  he  was  a 
political  has-been. 

But  Lincoln's  voice  had  been 
heard.  As  far  east  as  New  York  and 
as  far  west  as  Kansas-^stories  about 
the  debates  were  still  circulating. 
People  were  asking  who  was  this 
fellow  who  had  the  audacity  to  chal 
lenge  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
and  what  did  he  stand  for? 

Dime  a  Dozen 
Anti-slavery  men  were  a  dime  a 
dozen,  but  Lincoln's  argument  was 
unique.  He  said  slavery  was  ethical- 
ly, morally  and  religiously  wrong, 
and  that  the  nation's  founders  never 
expected  it  to  last.  He  supported 
his  arguments  with  excerpts  from 
the  constitution. 

He  said  that  slavery  should  not 
be  allowed  to  spread  westward.  And 
the  word,  Kansas,  was  often  on  his 
lips;  for  Kansas  had  become  a  focal 
point  in  the  fight  to  keep  slavery 
from  moving  into  new  territory.  In 
"bleeding  Kansas"  persons  who 
called  each  other  "border  ruffians  ' 
and  "nigger  thieves"  were  fighting  a 
civil  war. 

Perhaps  Lincoln's  decision  to 
come  to  Kansas  was  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  see  the  territory  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  of  his 
speeches.  History  records  that  he 
could  have  accepted  any  number  of 
speaking  engagements  which  wtuld 
have  been  more  advantageous  po- 
litically, for  soon  after  his  defeat 
invitations  began  to  arrive  from  all 
over  the  nation.  Everyone  wanted 
to  see  this  man  who  said  what  so 
many  persons  felt  in  their  hearts. 

But  Lincoln  came  to  Kansas  first. 
He  spoke  at  Troy,  Kan.,  Des.  2,  1859 
—the  day  they  hanged  John  Brown 
Everyone  was  talking  about  John 
Brown.  Everyone  was  taking  sides. 
What  would  Lincoln  have  to  say? 

After  a  series  of  bloody  raids 
against  slave  owners  across  the  bor- 
der from  his  home  in  Osawatomie, 


called  for  a  law  to  punish  con- 
spiracies, quoting  Lincoln  to  Indi- 
cate that  Republican  politicians 
and  their  "revolutionary  doctrines" 
had  incited  John  Brown. 

Contrary  to  Law 
Old  John  Brown  thought  slav- 
ery was  wrong,  as  we  do,"  Lincoln 
told  the  people  of  Brown's  home 
state.  "He  attacked  slavery  con- 
trary to  law,  and  it  availed  him 
nothing  before  the  law  that  he 
thought  himself  right.  He  has  just 
been  hanged  for  treason  against 
the  state  of  Virginia;  and  we  can- 
not object,  though  he  agreed  with 
us  in  calling  slavery  wrong.  Anyone 
who  undertakes  to  destroy  the  union 
contrary  to  law  should  be  punished. 
That  is  justice." 

In  effect,  this  was  merely  a  re- 
affirmation of  what  he  had  said 
from  the  beginning.  As  a  lawyer  he 
had  a  strong  respect  for  the  law. 
And  he  still  believed  the  Union 
could  be  preserved  without  war. 

Lincoln  repeated  that  belief  when 
he  spoke  at  Elwood,  Atchison  and 
Leavenworth,  and  he  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary familiarity  with  Kansas 
problems. 

"Your  territory  has  had  a  marked 
history — no  other  territory  has  ever 
had  such  a  history.  There  has  been 
strife  and  bloodshed  here;  both 
parties  have  been  guilty  of  out- 
rages." 

Lincoln  said  he  had  his  opinions 
as  to  the  relative  guilt  of  the  par- 
ties, but  would  not  say  who  had 
been  most  to  blame. 

But  one  fact  is  certain — there 
has  been  loss  of  life,  destruction  of 
property;  and  material  interests 
have  been  retarded.  Is  this  desir- 
able? There  is  a  peaceful  way  of 
settling  these  questions  —  through 
the  ballot  box." 

Again  and  again  he  reaffirmed 
his  faith  in  democratic  processes. 
He  rode  from  town  to  town  in  a 
one-horse  open  buggy.  He  spoke 
informally,  and  in  a  language  peo- 
ple Understood.  And  those  who 
heard  him  came  away  convinced 
that  they  had  listened  to  a  great 
man;  for  in  his  words  they  recog- 
nized their  own  innermost  thoughts. 

Lincoln  left  Kansas  to  enter  the 
most  tragic  period  in  his  and  the 
nation's  history,  but  his  words  re- 
mained with  the  people  of  Kansas, 
words  which  expressed  deeply  and 
thoroughly  what  they  knew  in  their 
hearts.  And  through  the  long  years 
of  the  Civil  war  their  faith  that 
justice  would  prevail  and  the 
Union  would  be  preserved  was  never 
shaken,  because  Lincoln  had  come 
to  Kansas. 


John  Brown  shifted  his  operations 
to  the  east.  In  October,  1859,  he  had 
been  captured  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  after  raiding  an  arsenal  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  Va. 

Abolitonists  pictured  him  as  a 
martyr  Emerson  and  Thoreau  com- 
pared him  to  Christ  and  Socrates. 
Wendell  Phillips  said  "the  lesson  of : 
the  hour  is  insurrection.  On  the 
other    side,    Stephen    A.  Dou-las' 


Wichita  Eagle 

lorninK,   Feb.   12.  li»50 


AT  4:30  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
r\  April  12,  1861,  the  shore  batteries 
of  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina, 
opened  fire  on  the  Federal  forces  of 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  tragic  days  of 
the  Civil  War  had  begun.  The  nation 
stood  appalled  throughout  the  land, 
eagerly  and  fearfully  awaiting  news  of 
each  succeeding  event. 

In  Kansas,  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world  by  a  single  telegraph  office  at 
Leavenworth,  large  crowds  hung  about 
the  office  impatiently  awaiting  each  dis- 
patch. News  was  slow  in  coming  as  the 
only  reports,  of  necessity,  had  to  come 
through  Charleston.  By  April  16,  how- 
ever, news  had  reached  Kansas  that 
Sumter  had  fallen  and  the  Leaven- 
worth Times  was  to  prophecy: 

The  times  that  try  men's  souls  are  at 
hand.  The  attack  upon  a  Federal  stronghold 
has  brought  on  the  crisis,  so  long  impending. 
Wf  are  threatened  with  civil  dissension  and 
strife,  and  the  question  whether  we  have  a 
Government  is  now  to  receive  a  definite  and 
decided  answer.  We  have  not  the  heart  to 
refer  to  the  surrender  of  Sumter.  .  .  .  The 
day  for  diplomacy  and  inaction  is  now  past. 
Promptness,  firmness  and  energy  can  alone 
save  the  Republic,  and  prove  to  the  world 
that  our  government  is  not  a  failure.  As  Mr. 
Lincoln  says  in  his  Proclamation,  the  success 
of  free  institutions  is  at  stake. 

Throughout  the  North  the  predomi- 
nant reaction  was  the  same  as  that 
voiced  by  the  Times.  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation,  referred  to  by  the 
Times,  issued  on  April  15,  called  for 
75,000  three-month  volunteers  to  sur- 
press  the  "insurrection."  Kansas,  the 
infant  state  not  yet  three  months  old, 
supplied  650  men  on  this  call,  and  the 
first  session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
a  week  after  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, provided  for  the  organization  of 
a  state  militia. 

Under  this  legislative  act,  during  the 
war,  some  180  companies  in  11  regi- 
ments were  formed,  many  of  the 
companies  later  entering  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  these  militia  companies,  other  volun- 
teer organizations  entered  U.  S.  military 
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service  during  the  War  so  that  by  its 
end,  Kansas  had  supplied  17  regiments 
and  over  20,000  men  to  the  national 
cause,  some  3400  more  than  the  quota 
of  men  requested  by  the  government. 
When  it  is  realized  that  these  men  came 
from  an  infant  state  with  a  total  popu- 
lation just  over  100,000,  the  contribu- 
tion of  Kansas  to  the  Civil  War 
was  really  extraordinary.  Further,  one 
authority  reported  that  "the  losses  of 
Kansas  regiments  killed  in  battle  and 
from  disease  are  greater  per  thousand 
than  those  of  any  other  state"  so  that 
Kansas  bore  more  than  its  share  of 
grief  in  those  troublous  days. 

The  First  and  Second  Regiments  of 
Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry  were  the 
first  Kansas  troops  contributed  to  the 
national  cause.  The  First  was  organized 
at  Camp  Lincoln,  just  south  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  June  3,  1861;  the 
Second  at  Lawrence  on  June  11.  The 
First  Regiment  was  to  see  long  and 
active  service  as  it  was  not  mustered 
out  until  June  17,  1864;  the  Second 
consisted  of  "90-day  volunteers"  but 
many  of  its  members  re-enlisted  in 
other  organizations  when  their  short- 
terms  expired. 

Both  regiments,  however,  soon  after 
their  organization,  were  to  take  part  in 
active  engagements.  The  first  of  these 
engagements,  an  entirely  unofficial  one, 


was  initiated  by  a  group  from  the  First 
Regiment.  On  the  night  of  June  3rd 
a  group  from  the  Regiment,  on  their 
own  initiative,  crossed  the  Missouri 
River  and  captured  a  rebel  flag  at  the 
town  of  latan,  Missouri,  less  than  a 
dozen  miles  from  Leavenworth.  Here 
at  latan  a  troop  of  Confederate  cavalry 
was  being  formed.  The  Confederates 
were  aroused  as  the  Kansans  made  way 
with  the  flag  and  shots  were  exchanged. 
The  Kansans  escaped  across  the  river 
with  three  of  their  number  wounded, 
very  probably  the  first  Kansas  casual- 
ties in  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Ten  days  after  this  episode  the  First 
Regiment  was  ordered  into  active  serv- 
ice under  the  command  of  General 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  a  professional  soldier 
of  great  competence,  and  who  had  been 
stationed  in  Kansas  for  much  of  the 
Territorial  period.  Lyon,  early  in  1861, 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
Military  Department  of  the  West  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis  and  was  very 
actively  engaged  in  attempting  to  hold 
Missouri  in  the  Union  ranks.  All  avail- 
able troops  in  the  region  were  hastily 
assembled,  including  not  only  the  First 
Kansas,  but  the  second  Kansas  Regi- 
ment which  joined  Lyon's  command  in 
Missouri  shortly  after  the  First  left 
Leavenworth  for  active  service.  Lyon 
was  able   to  accumulate   some  5000 
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troops  from  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Kansas 
to  meet  a  much  larger  force  of  Con- 
federates operating  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri under  the  command  of  Generals 
McCulloch  and  Price. 

By  the  middle  of  July  (1861)  both 
forces  were  maneuvering  for  position 
near  Springfield,  Missouri.  General 
Lyon,  realizing  that  his  supplies  were 
running  short  and  that  the  size  of  the 
enemy  forces  was  constantly  growing 
larger,  decided  on  August  10  to  attack 
at  Wilson's  Creek,  some  12  miles  south- 
west of  Springfield.  The  battle  raged 
for  six  hours  with  devastating  losses 
on  both  sides.  The  First  Kansas  Regi- 
ment was  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict 
and  its  baptism  of  fire  was  one  sel- 
dom encountered  by  new  and  untried 
troops  for  it  must  be  recalled  they  had 
been  organized  but  two  months  before. 
Six  hundred  and  forty-four  officers  and 
men  of  the  First  went  into  the  Battle 
of  Wilson's  Creek  and  well  over  half 
of  the  Regiment  were  casualties  (77 
were  killed  and  333  wounded) .  The 
Second  Kansas  Regiment,  for  much  of 
the  conflict,  was  held  in  reserve  and 
its  losses  were  much  smaller  but  at 
least  a  dozen  of  the  command  were 
killed.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  serious 
losses  of  the  day  was  the  death  in 
action  of  General  Lyon  himself,  who 
fell  as  he  was  leading  a  charge.  Am- 
munition of  Union  forces  ran  out,  and 
General  Stiegel,  who  succeeded  Lyon, 
ordered  a  retreat  to  Springfield.  So 
vicious  had  been  the  fighting  and  so 
heavy  the  losses  on  both  sides  that 
the  Confederates  did  not  follow  up 
their  victory. 

The  death  of  Lyon,  following  his 
gallant  and  daring  attack  against  a 
foe  that  outnumbered  him  two  to  one, 
was  mourned  throughout  the  North 
and  he  became  a  national  hero  and 
martyr.  Early  in  1862,  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature changed  the  name  of  Breckin- 
ridge County — named  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  of  1855  for  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, a  pro-slavery  supporter  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States — 
to  Lyon  County  in  honor  of  the  hero 
of  Wilson's  Creek. 

The  First  Kansas  Regiment  continued 
to  see  much  active  service  during  the 
remainder  of  the  War  and  served  under 
Grant  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and 
subsequently  in  campaigns  in  Mississippi 
but  never  again  did  they  have  the 
terrible  losses  encountered  at  Wilson's 
Creek. 

Before  the  First  and  Second  Kansas 


Resriments  were  formed,  Kansas  had 
taken  part  in  a  most  curious  military 
episode  far  outside  the  state's  borders. 
The  first  Kansas  senators,  James  H. 
Lane  and  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  had 
left  Kansas  on  April  9,  1861— less  than 
a  week  after  their  election — for  Wash- 
ington, accompanied  by  a  considerable 
retinue  of  friends  and  office  seekers. 
The  party  arrived  in  Washington  on 
April  13,  the  second  day  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  Kansans  found  the  city  in 
turmoil  and  in  the  wildest  excitement 
with  every  idle  breeze  carrying  a  new 
rumor.  Chief  among  these  rumors  was 
one  to  the  effect  that  nearby  South- 
erners were  to  march  on  Washington 
and  seize  the  nation's  capital.  Troops 
were  hurriedly  called  to  the  city  but 
those  available  were  few  in  number 
and  for  the  most  part,  untrained.  As 
a  result,  many  Washington  residents 
and  citizens,  including  members  of 
Congress,  hastily  organized  military 
companies  for  guard  and  protective 
duties.  Lane,  who  had  seen  active  serv- 
ice as  a  regimental  commander  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  Kansas  since  1855,  was  one 


The  company  became  known  as  the 
"Frontier  Guards"  and  although  it  had 
but  a  brief  existence,  it  was  assigned 
to  guard  the  White  House  and  for 
several  nights  actually  slept  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  executive  mansion!  John 
K.  Bartlett,  publisher  of  the  Leaven- 
worth Times  and  one  of  the  party  that 
had  accompanied  Lane  on  his  journey 
to  Washington,  was  a  member  of  the 
Frontier  Guards  for  several  days  and 
on  April  19  wrote  a  description  of  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Frontier  Guards  at 
the  White  House.  Since  it  has  never  be- 
fore been  used  in  connection  with 
previous  accounts  of  this  unique  com- 
pany, it  is  quoted  below  as  its  gives 
some  indication  of  the  motley  crew 
assembled  and  of  affairs  in  Washington 
in  the  early  days  of  the  War.  It  reads 
in  part: 

Yesterday  afternoon,  [April  18]  Major 
Hunter  visited  Gen.  Lane's  room,  at  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel,  and  ordered  the  command  to 
be  at  their  post  at  9  o'clock.  We  left  the 
hotel  at  half  past  eight,  and  were  met  at 
the  White  House  by  Major  Hunter  and  con- 
ducted to  the  east  room,  where  we  took  up 
our  quarters.  The  company  were  furnished 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments, 
and  "put  through"  a  short  drill  by  Lieut. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WILSON'S  CREEK  and  the  Death  of  General  Lyon  (central 
figure,  mounted).  From  Leslies  Illustrated  Weekly,  August  24,  186L 


of  the  most  aggressive  military  leaders 
of  the  Free  State  party,  and  was  a  man 
of  action.  On  April  16,  Senators  Lane 
and  Pomeroy  had  their  first  interview 
with  President  Lincoln,  and  by  the 
next  day,  April  17,  Lane  was  actively 
engaged  in  forming  a  company  of 
some  50  or  60  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
men  for  the  defense  of  Washington. 


Stockton.  One  of  the  events  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  a  sword  to  Gen. 
James  H.  Lane,  by  Major  Hunter.  The  af- 
fair occasioned  immense  applause  by  the 
company,  and  three  rousing  cheers  were 
given  for  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  and  as 
many  more  for  the  generous  donor.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  most  of  the  members  of  the 
company  put  on  their  cartridge  boxes,  belts, 
equipment,  &c.  Their  efforts  to  don  the 
"habiliments  of  war"  betrayed  their  inno- 
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fence  of  military  affairs,  and  showed  that 
their  education  on  such  subjects  had  been 
sadly  neglected.  A  number  of  our  corpulent 
comrades  were  obliged  to  splice  their  belts. 
I  observed  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.  looking 
at  his  belt,  probably  discussing  inwardly 
whether  he  would  not  have  to  hire  some  one 
to  put  it  on  for  him.  How  he  succeeded  in 
equipping  himself  I  cannot  say,  as  Bailey 
fixed  the  Judge's  accoutrements,  with  a  view 
to  test  his  military  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
enjoy  a  joke  at  his  expense. 

At  Willard's  150  men,  under  command 
of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  were  under  arms  all 
night,  and  at  the  different  departments,  the 
clerks,  who  had  been  organized  into  com- 
panies, were  waiting  and  prepared  for  call 
at  any  moment.  In  fact  the  whole  city  was 
on  the  alert  for  an  attack  or  surprise. 

The  Frontier  Guards  apparently 
slept  in  the  East  Room  only  for  a  few 
days  as  by  April  22  they  had  quarters 
in  "the  stone  building  opposite  the 
War  Department"  and  a  v^eek  later 
were  stationed  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Their 
duty  at  the  White  House  was  over  on 
April  26  as  on  this  date,  President 
Lincoln  made  them  a  short  speech  of 
farewell.  The  restless  Lane  was  eager 
to  see  real  action  and  hearing  that 
a  Confederate  flag  was  flying  from  a 
home  across  the  Potomac  in  Alexan- 
dria— where  there  were  many  South- 
ern sympathizers  —  he,  together  with 
several  of  the  Frontier  Guards,  made 
an  excusion  across  the  River,  tore  down 
the  flag,  and  the  entire  company  pa- 
raded the  trophy  with  great  glee 
through  the  streets  of  Washington.  The 
Frontier  Guard  appears  to  have  been 
disbanded  by  May  3,  after  a  little  over 
two  weeks  of  service.  Presumably  a 
sufficient  number  of  regularly  organized 
troops  had  arrived  in  Washington  by 
this  time  to  take  over  the  care  of  the 
city. 

The  forcefulness  and  energy  of  Lane 
shown  in  the  formulation  of  the  Fron- 
tier Guards  apparently  so  impressed 
President  Lincoln  that,  at  Lane's  re- 
quest, permission  was  given  for  Lane 
to  return  to  Kansas  and  raise  troops 
for  service  on  the  troubled  Kansas- 
Missouri  border.  Lane  was  back  in 
Kansas  by  May  10  suggesting  that  he 


would  shortly  lead  a  force  against  near- 
by Rebels  and  initiating  plans  for  the 
recruitment  of  a  suitable  force.  He 
returned  to  Washington  and  on  June 
20,  President  Lincoln  wrote  Secretary 
of  War  Cameron: 

My  dear  Sir:  — Since  you  spoke  to  me 
yesterday  about  General  J.  H.  Lane,  of  Kan- 
sas, I  have  been  reflecting  upon  the  subject, 
and  have  concluded  that  we  need  the  services 
of  such  a  man  out  there  at  once;  that  we 
better  appoint  him  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  to-day,  and  send  him  off  with 
such  authority  to  raise  a  force  (I  think  two 
regiments  better  than  three,  but  as  to  this 
I  am  not  particular)  as  you  think  will  get 
him  into  actual  work  quickest.  Tell  him 
when  he  starts  to  put  it  through.  Not  to  be 
writing  or  telegraphing  back  here,  but  put 
it  through.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 

Cameron  apparently  issued  instruc- 
tions to  Lane  under  the  President's  let- 
ter, for  during  the  summer  of  1861, 


SENATOR  JAMES  H.  LANE  and 
wife,  from  a  photograph  made  in  Wash- 
ington about  1863.  Courtesy  U.  S. 
National  Archives. 


Lane  had  recruited  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Kansas  Volunteer  Regiments  of 
Infantry  and  the  Fifth  Kansas  Cavalry 
Redment.  With  this  force  at  Fort  Scott, 
early  in  September,  Lane  advanced  to 


meet  General  Price  and  his  Confeder- 
ate force,  who  after  the  Battle  of  Wil- 
son's Creek,  was  again  becoming 
troublesome.  Lane's  men  had  a  number 
of  minor  engagements  with  the  enemy 
during  the  fall,  his  greatest  feat  being 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
supply  train  of  Price  at  Osceola,  Mis- 
souri, some  50  or  60  miles  northeast 
of  Fort  Scott.  Here  Lane  unfortunately 
issued  orders  for  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  which  contained  not 
only  Southern  sympathizers  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  strong  Unionists. 

The  conduct  of  Lane's  men  soon 
became  so  lawless  and  predatory  with 
indiscriminate  pillaging  and  burning 
that  it  was  with  real  difficulty  that 
Lane  brought  them  under  control.  In 
fact,  the  conduct  of  the  Lane  expedition 
was  charged  by  many  with  being  the 
cause  of  retalitory  action  that  later  took 
place  when  destructive  raids  by  Con- 
federates and  by  bush-whackers  were 
carried  into  Kansas.  In  the  meantime, 
trouble  was  brewing  for  Lane  back 
in  Washington  as  the  Senate  was  ques- 
tioning his  right  to  hold  a  brigadier 
generalship  and  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
at  the  same  time,  and,  as  controversies 
with  higher  military  authorities  even- 
tually developed,  Lane  wrote  President 
Lincoln  on  February  16,  1862,  giving 
up  the  brigadier-generalship  and  re- 
turned to  the  Senate. 

We  shall  return  to  Senator  Lane 
later  in  this  series  of  articles  but  one 
other  important  influence  of  Lane  on 
the  early  conduct  of  the  Civil  War 
can  be  briefly  noted  here.  After  Lane's 
return  to  the  Senate  early  in  1862 
he  very  actively  urged  the  organization 
of  colored  troops  for  service  with  the 
Union  army  with  the  result,  that  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  Lane  proceeded  to 
recruit  two  colored  regiments  in  Kansas. 
In  January,  1863,  as  a  result  of  Lane's 
efforts  the  first  Kansas  Colored  Regi- 
ment was  officially  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  reportedly  the 
second  such  regiment  to  be  received 
into  the  service  of  its  country. 


(Reprinted  from  The  Kansas  Teacher,  September,  1955) 
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cotton,  and  then  make  the  coat  of  mail  exactly  to  fit 
over  it. 

"If  he  concludes  to  have  this  done  there  is  not  much 
time  to  lose.  You  can  send  it  to  me  by  mail  or  express. 
If  by  express  write  me  a  letter  the  same  day  to  New 
York  stating  by  what  express  sent,  and  then  I  will  go 
to  the  express  office  and  get  it.  It  will  probably  take 
about  10  or  12  days  to  make  the  one  here  after  the 
pattern  is  received. 

"Then  I  will  send  it  to  him  at  Springfield,  or  he  can 
come  by  way  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  (going  to 
Washington)  and  if  any  alteration  is  required  to  make 
a  good  fit,  it  can  be  done  then  and  there. 

"I  am  told  that  Napoleon  III  is  constantly  protected 
in  this  way,  and  that  his  life  was  thus  saved  from 
small  pieces  of  the  Orsini  shells,  which  killed  his  horses, 
and  several  persons. 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  to  get  this  done  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln if  he  will  accept  it,  and  really  hope  he  will  not  go 
to  Washington  without  it. 

"I  am  confident  I  can  get  it  done  without  any  one 
knowing  that  it  is  for  him. 

"You  will  see  by  reckoning  up  the  time  there  is  not 
any  to  lose,  if  he  will  have  this  done. 

"If  he  has  concluded  to  have  nothing  done  about  it, 
please  inform  me  to  that  effect,  if  it  will  not  be  too 
much  trouble." 

Certainly  no  one  believes  that  Lincoln  made  his  in- 
augural journey  wearing  a  gold-plated  coat  of  mail,  but 
these  Flanders'  letters  constitute  one  of  many  crack-pot 
ideas  that  were  advanced  by  opportunists,  not  necessarily 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  president,  but  to  win  favor 
with  the  new  administration. 

IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 


Obverse  Reverse 


Two-Cent  Pieces— 1864 

"In  God  We  Trust"  was  first  used  as  a  coin  motto  on 
the  two  cent  pieces  minted  in  1864.  It's  use  was  extended 
to  include  other  denominations  by  the  law  of  March  3, 
1865,  a  month  and  a  half  before  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
is  generally  credited  with  having  secured  the  necessary 
legislation  to  express  the  trust  of  the  American  people 
in  the  Diety. 

The  striking  off  of  the  coins  bearing  the  motto  was 
a  significant  contribution  of  the  Lincoln  administration 
to  the  religious  and  patriotic  life  of  the  nation. 

A  MURDER  IN  KANSAS 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  blamed  as  the  indirect 
cause  of  a  murder  which  was  committed  in  Wyandotte, 
Kansas  in  1864.  This  fantastic  charge  resulted  from  an 
alleged  remark  by  the  President  that  Samuel  Hallett 
"ought  to  be  spanked." 

Hallett  was  a  contractor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  killed  on  July  27,  1864 
by  0.  A.  Talcutt,  the  K.  P.  R.  chief  engineer,  who  rep- 
resented the  money  interests  who  were  constructing  the 
road.  Talcutt  charged  Hallett  with  mismanagement  of 
funds  and  it  was  claimed  that  he  wrote  Lincoln  that 
Hallett  "was  constructing  a  cheap  road,  that  the  ma- 
terial was  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  that  the  bridges 
would  not  hold  up  a  year." 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  May  1864,  Hallett 
went  to  Washington  and  while  there  conferred  with 
President  Lincoln  about  the  road.  During  the  interview 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  called  attention  to  Talcutt's  let- 


ter. But  Hallett  defended  his  actions,  made  a  showing 
of  his  contract,  and  the  amount  of  work  done,  where- 
upon Lincoln  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  Talcutt  "ought 
to  be  spanked." 

In  alleging  that  Lincoln  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  murder,  it  was  claimed  that  "Mr.  Hallett  mailed 
Talcutt's  letter  to  Lincoln  to  his  brother  John."  John 
Hallett  then  showed  Talcutt  the  letter  and  said,  "Presi- 
dent Lincoln  says  you  should  be  spanked  and  I  am  going 
to  do  it."  John  was  a  big,  powerful  man  and  he  took 
Talcutt  across  his  knee  and  administered  the  spanking. 
Some  observers  said  he  whipped  Talcutt,  a  small,  feeble 
man,  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  while  others  say  that  the 
spanking  was  merely  a  humiliating  experience. 

On  the  morning  of  July  27,  1864,  Talcutt  rode  into 
Wyandotte  from  Quindaro  and  hitched  his  pony  in  front 
of  Holcomb's  drugstore  on  Third  Street,  two  or  three 
doors  north  of  the  Garno  House.  He  had  with  him  a 
Henry  rifle.  About  an  hour  later  Hallett  was  seen  com- 
ing across  the  street  some  sixty  feet  north  of  the  drug- 
store. Taking  deliberate  aim  Talcutt  shot  Hallett  in  the 
back  and  he  died  before  he  could  be  carried  into  the 
Garno  House. 

Some  accounts  state  that  Talcutt  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  while  others  say  that  he  was  arrested  some 
fifteen  years  later  and  a  trial  was  held.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  actually  happened  to  0.  A. 
Talcutt. 

J.  D.  Cruise  in  his  Recollections  of  Kansas  History 
stated  that  "the  shot  that  killed  Sam  Hallett  made  it 
possible  for  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  instead  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  to  become  the  greater  city  to  date.  If 
Samuel  Hallett  had  been  allowed  to  live,  a  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  river  at  Parkville  would  have  been  built 
and  Wyandotte  would  undoubtedly  be  a  city  of  200,000 
souls  today.  His  plans  were  to  this  end.  He  generally 
accomplished  his  ends." 

Perhaps  John  Speer,  writing  for  the  Topeka  Com- 
monwealth has  best  absolved  Lincoln  of  any  involvement 
in  the  affair:  "I  think  the  story  of  president  Lincoln 
showing  Samuel  Hallett  a  letter  from  Talcutt  in  a 
familiar  way  is  exceedingly  thin.  I  do  not  think  Talcutt 
ever  wrote  to  the  president,  and  if  he  had  done  so 
Hallett  was  not  in  the  habit  of  walking  into  the  execu- 
tive chamber  and  familiarly  reading  Abe's  letters." 

VIOLET-STATE  SURCHARGED 
STAMPS  KANSAS-NEBRASKA 


A  special  issue  of  surcharged  stamps  was  prepared 
by  overprinting  the  abbreviations  "Kas."  and  "Neb."  on 
stamps  of  the  1922-23  series  (Regular  Issue  of  1926-27) 
in  denominations  of  1  to  10  cents,  inclusive. 

These  stamps  were  placed  on  sale  in  all  post  offices  in 
the  respective  states  with  the  exception  of  Kansas  City, 
Topeka,  and  Wichita,  Kansas,  Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

This  issue  of  surcharged  stamps  was  authorized  as 
a  measure  of  preventing  losses  from  post-office  burg- 
laries. 

The  surcharge  was  printed  in  black  ink  across  the 
lower  half  of  the  stamp.  Approximately  a  year's  supply 
of  the  stamps  were  printed  and  issued  to  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  postmasters.  They  were  first  placed  on  sale 
May  1,  1929.  The  Post  Office  Department  discontinued 
the  sale  of  the  state  surcharged  stamps  after  the  initial 
supply  was  used. 

For  a  technical  description  of  these  stamps  see 
Lincoln  Lore  1432,  June,  1957,  page  2.  United  States 
Post  Office  Department:  A  Description  of  United  States 
Postage  Stamps,  1955,  page  70. 
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fa  a  cold  day  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  a  gangling  man  in  a  stove- 
pipe hat  stepped  down  from  the 
train  at  St  Joseph.  Mo.  With  two 
other  men,  he  entered  a  buggy  and 
drove  to  the  business  district  on  the 
waterfront. 

There  the  visitor  went  into  a  bar- 
bershop in  a  rambling  brick  build- 
ing at  Main  and  Francis.  One  of  the 
others  went  up  the  street  to  a  news- 
stand where  he  bought  the  latest 
newspapers  trom  the  East  Then  the 
three  strolled  down  to  the  Missouri 
river  and  sat  in  the  dirt  on  the  bank, 
waiting  for  a  ferry. 

One  of  the  greeters  later  de- 
scribed the  visitor,  beginning  with 
the  "wonderful  length"  of  his  legs: 

'They  were  legs  that  could  fold 
up;  the  knees  stood  up  like  that  high 
hind  joint  of  the  Kansas  grasshop- 
per. He  wore  a  hat  of  the  stovepipe 
shape,  but  made  of  felt,  unglazed, 
not  shiny,  and  needing  no  brush. 
The  buttons  were  off  his  shirt,  as  I 
had  noticed  them  the  summer  be- 
fore when  by  a  lucky  accident,  I  had 
spent  several  days  in  his  law  office 
in  Springfield." 

The  visitor  was,  of  course,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  His  companions  were 
D.  W.  Wilder,  editor  of  the  Free 
Press  at  Elwood,  just  across  the  riv- 
er, and  Judge  Mark  W.  Delahay  of 
Leavenworth.  It  was  Wilder  who,  in 
a  speech,  described  Lincoln  as 
quoted  above. 

The  journey  into  Kansas  by  the  50- 
year-old  political  leader  from  Illi- 
nois has  been  neglected  in  major 
histories  and  biographies.  Yet  the 
thoughts  Lincoln  uttered  in  Elwood 
and  Troy,  in  Doniphan  and  Atchison 
and  Leavenworth  were  the  same  he 
would  express  not  quite  three 
months  later  in  the  so-called  Cooper 
Union  speech  in  New  York.  More 
than  any  other  utterance,  political 
observers  believed,  it  was  that 
address  which  won  for  Lincoln  the 
Republican  nomination  to  the  presi- 
dency the  following  summer.  The 
Kansas  speeches  seem  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  off-Broadway  tryout 

The  journey  had  other  important 
facets.  The  Missouri-Kansas  border 
had  been  for  years  the  focal  area  of 
contention  over  slavery.  Open  war- 
fare had  lessened  by  the  fall  of  1859; 
but  only  the  preceding  April  a 
crov'd  of  Kansans  had  liberated 
from  the  St  Joseph  jail  five  compa- 
triots convicted  of  "slave-stealing". 


Adding  to  the  tension,  John  Brown 
of  Kansas  was  scheduled  to  hang 
for  treason  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  De- 
cember 2. 

Then,  too,  the  100,000  or  so  Kan- 
sans of  1859  were  to  elect  their  first 
state  officers  on  December  6.  Earli- 
er that  fall  they  had  ratified  a  consti- 
tution. Southern  obstruction  was  to 
delay  admittance  of  the  new  free 
state  until  January  29,  1861.  But 
Lincoln's  appearances  obviously 
hel  ped  to  make  sure  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration,  when  it  took  office, 
would  be  Republican. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1970,  my 
wife  Esther  and  I  set  out  to  retrace 
the  course  taken  by  the  man  from  Il- 
linois. We  wanted  to  see  what  re- 
minders of  that  journey  remain  after 
111  years,  and  to  capture  the  feeling 
of  the  countryside  through  which 
Lincoln  traveled  by  horse  and  bug- 
gy. There  have  been  many  changes; 
but  in  the  rural  reaches  of  Doniphan 
and  Atchison  Counties  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  frontier  Kansas. 

The  obvious  starting  place  is  St 
Joseph.  Kansas  Citians  can  reach  it 
quickly  by  1-29.  Wishing  to  get  the 
feel  of  the  countryside,  we  took  M45 
through  the  riparian  hills  and  the 
Missouri  river  bottoms,  past  Farley 
and  Weston:  then  U.  S.  59  into  town. 
Travelers  on  1-29  should  trun  off  on 
business  loop  29  at  the  south  edge 
of  the  city.  Both  routes  shortly  cross 
Penn  street  Nearby  on  Penn  are 
the  famous  Pony  Express  stables. 
Up  the  hill,  at  Twelfth  and  Penn,  is 
the  Patee  house. 

Opened  in  1858  as  the  largest  and 
finest  hotel  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  now  a  museum  and  a  National 
Historical  Landmark.  There  is  no  ev- 
idence that  Lincoln  visited  here;  but 
it  is,  nonetheless,  a  fitting  place  to 
start  a  Lincoln  tour.  For  here  are 
three  pertinent  displays. 

Most  conspicuous  is  a  woodburn- 
ing  locomotive,  a  replica  of  the  en- 
gine behind  which  Lincoln  rode 
across  Missouri.  The  Hannibal  &  St 
Joseph  railroad,  the  first  crossing 
the  state,  had  been  operating  only 
nine  months.  The  engine  was  given 
to  Patee  house  last  year  by  the  Bur- 
lington railroad.  It  stands  within  the 
museum  in  a  stall  built  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  loading  dock.  Behind  the 
locomotive  is  a  replica  of  the 
nation's  first  railway  postoffice. 


This  is  interesting  but  not  a  part  of 
the  Lincoln  tour,  since  it  did  not  be- 
gin service  until  July  28, 1862. 

Next  is  a  massive  desk  that  was 
used  in  Lincoln's  law  office  in 
Springfield,  111.  There  is  little  doubt 
it  stood  there  at  the  time  of  the  own- 
er's journey  to  Kansas. 

The  desk's  design  is  unusual.  The 
central  desk  area  may  be  covered 
and  locked  by  pulling  down  two  in- 
terlocking, curved  sections  .  When 
open  these  disappear  into  the  body 
of  the  desk.  The  familiar  rolltop 
achieves  the  same  result  in  a  differ- 
ent way. 

At  each  end  is  a  section  about  six 
inches  wide  with  a  separate  locking 
cover.  Each  cover,  when  opened 
downward,  reveals  a  tier  of  drawers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  cover  becomes 
an  extension  of  the  desk  top. 

The  desk  was  loaned  to  the  muse- 
um by  Davis  Martin  of  St  Joseph.  An 
affidavit  by  his  mother,  Edna  Maye 
Davis  Martin,  relates  that  the  desk 
was  given  by  Lincoln  to  his  secre- 
tary, John  D.  Strong,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
great-grandmother. 

Another  Lincoln  memento  has 
reached  Patee  house  by  direct  de- 
scent from  the  Lincoln  family.  It  is  a 
chest  made  of  whipsawn  cedar  by 
Abraham  Lincoln's  father,  Tom  Lin- 
coln, and  Tom's  brother.  Narcissus. 
Mark  L.  Bagby  of  St.  Joseph,  who 
made  the  gift,  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Narcissus  Lincoln.  In  his  pos- 
session also,  but  not  yet  available 
for  display,  is  a  rocking  chair  made 
by  the  same  two  craftsmen. 

One  could  linger  long  in  the  ram- 
bling old  hotel,  which  a  great  collec- 
tion of  historic  items  is  just  begin- 
ning to  fill  under  the  guidance  of 
Lee  Starnes  and  his  wife  Eleanor. 
But  the  Lincoln  trail  beckons. 

The  search  for  structures  visited 
by  the  traveler  of  1859  turns  up  only 
one,  a  rambling  2-story  brick  at 
Main  and  Francis  streets.  The  name 
on  it  now  is  St  Joseph  Paper  Box 
company.  It  stands  in  an  area  of 
truck  terminals,  railroad  yards, 
sand  plants  and  oil  storage  tanks. 
The  Missouri  river  is  visible  a  block 
away. 

Clearly  seen  in  the  brickwork  of 
the  box  company  building  are 
bricked-up  windows  and  a  doorway. 
The  door,  Lee  Starnes  believes,  was 


Lincoln  exhibilN  menlioned  in 
the  accompanying  article  will  be 
open  lo  the  public  oo  the  follow inK 
schedule: 

Patee  Hoase,  12th  and  Penn, 
St.  Joseph— 10  a.  m.  lo  3  p.  m.  on 
Sunday,  February  14,  and  Monday, 
February  15,  unless  severe  weather 
prevents. 

Ft.  Leavenworth  museum  — 
Open  the  year  around,  10  a.  m.  lo 
4  p.  m.,  Monday  ibrouKh  Saturday, 
and  noon  lo  4  p.  m.  Sunday  and 
holidays. 

St.  Marry  college,  Leavenworth 
—  Exhibit  in  St.  Mary's  hall  open 
1  lo  6  p.  m.,  Sunday,  February  14, 
and  Monday,  February  IS. 

There  is  no  charge  for  admittance 
at  any  of  the  exhibits. 
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It  was  a 

noteworthy  day"  for  Troy. 


A  7  LINCOLN 


that  through  which  Lincoln  entered 
a  barbershop. 

There  is  no  ferry  to  carry  us  across 
the  Missouri  on  the  Lincoln  route, 
although  moored  barges  give  evi- 
dence that  river  trafTic  is  not  dead. 
So  we  seek  U.  S.  36,  and  cross  rail 
yards  and  river  on  the  soaring  Lewis 
&  Clark  bridge. 

Descending  to  the  river  bottom  on 
the  Kansas  side,  the  highway  passes 
several  motels.  Then  a  big  sign 
points  north  to  EUwood.  A  side  road 
crosses  railroad  tracks  and  passes 
the  railside  yard  of  a  walnut  log 
company.  Then  it  intersects  the 
main  street,  Vermont.  Turning  right, 
we  pass  small  homes,  two  small  gen- 
eral stores,  a  veterinary  hospital 
and  finally  a  new  discount  store.  A 
single  lane  concrete  paving  leads 
eastward  beside  the  railroad  track, 
dead-ending  at  the  top  of  the  levee 
where  the  railway  bridge  begins. 

So  we  turn  back  and  inquire  at  the 
brick  postoffice,  newest  building 
"downtown",  about  structures  asso- 
ciated with  Lincoln's  historic  visit. 
We  are  referred  to  Owen  Henson, 
who  lives  in  a  mobile  home  across 
from  the  stone  city  ball 

^Wothing  remains  of  the  town  - 
where  Lincoln  spoke  to  a  crowd  as- 
sembled by  a  crier  ringing  a  bell 
through  the  streets,  Henson  tells  us. 
With  an  excellent  hostelry  called 
the  Great  Western  Hotel,  the  town 
hoped  at  that  time  to  compete  with 
St.  Joseph  as  a  commercial  center. 
The  first  locomotive  in  Kansas  was 
ferried  across  the  Missouri  from  St 
Joseph  to  Elwood,  and  the  Grand  Is- 
land railroad  had  its  shops  here.  But 
it  stood  on  low  ground  in  a  bend  in 
the  river,  and  successive  floods 
wiped  out  the  town.  Now  part  of  the 
site  is  Elwood's  city  dump. 

Lincoln  made  what  Wilder  de- 
scribed as  "a  very  great  speech" 
there,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  ho- 
tel. Next  morning  he  set  out  on  the 
13-mile  journey  to  Troy.  The  road,  in 
general,  followed  the  route  of  the 
present  U.  S.  36.  As  it  crosses  the 
river  bottoms  and  climbs  the  hills 
beyond  by  way  of  a  small  valley,  the 
highway  passes  numerous  orchards 
and  several  stands  which,  in  sea- 
son, offer  Kansas-grown  apples  and 
peaches.  What  Lincoln  saw  along 
the  road  is  not  recorded;  but  no 
doubt  there  were  farmhouses  and 
cultivated  fields,  for  the  early 
settlers  were  largely  farmers  from 
the  Ohio  valley. 

One  incident  of  that  journey, 
though,  has  been  preserved  by  his- 
torians. Carl  Sandburg  relates  in 
"The  Prairie  Years"  volume  of  his 
biography  that  a  man  approaching 
from  the  other  direction  in  a  2-horse 
wagon  called  a  greeting.  The  vehi- 
cles stopped  and  Lincoln  recogniz- 


ed, beneath  a  full  beard,  a  young 
New  York  reporter  named  Henry 
Villard  a  name  later  to  became  fa- 
mous in  journalism  and  finance. 
The  day  was  bitterly  cold.  Villard, 
noticing  that  Lincoln  wore  only  a 
short  coat,  offered  a  buffalo  robe 
from  his  wagon  to  cover  the  long 
legs.  It  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Just  where  along  the  route  this 
happened  is  not  recorded,  but  the 
winter  traveler  can  readily  imagine 
the  scene.  Today's  motorist  reaches 
the  end  of  the  Blissouri  river's  flood 
plain  as  he  drives  through  Walthe- 
na  Moving  ur  a  small  valley,  he 
comes  to  a  rest  stop  with  one  of 
those  markers  placed  by  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  society  and  the 
highway  department  to  inform  the 
traveler  about  Kansas  history.  It 
tells  of  Troy's  early  years  and  the 
origin  of  its  newspaper,  the  Kansas 
Chief  It  mentions  that  "Presidential 
aspirant  Abraham  Lincoln  provid- 
ed a  noteworthy  day  for  Troy  early 
in  December,  1859." 

Two  miles  farther  along  the  travel- 
er enters  Troy.  Here,  if  he  turns  left 
from  U.  S.  36  to  the  business  dis- 
trict, he  finds  a  real  landmark  on 
the  Lincoln  trail.  On  the  courthouse 
sqivarp  stands  a  house  in  which  the 
future  President  visited. 

In  1859  it  was  the  home  of  a  law- 
yer, Sidney  Tennant,  and  his  wife. 
Built  three  years  earlier  of  oak, 
walnut  and  cottonwood  cut  in  the 
area,  it  was  the  most  substantial 
dwelling  in  the  little  town.  Some  ac- 
counts say  that  Lincoln  spent  the 
night  there.  The  late  Fred  Brinker- 
hoff,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Head- 
light and  Sun,  and  one-time  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
society,  concluded  that  was  not 
true.  A  thorough  study  convinced 
Brinkerhoff  that  the  visitor  must 
have  gone  on  to  Doniphan  the  same 
day  he  arrived  in  Troy,  December  1. 


Th. 


Ihe  house  remains  little  changed. 
It  stands  northeast  across  the  street 
from  the  Doniphan  County  court- 
house, on  a  3-foot  terrace  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Liberty  and 
Walnut  streets. 

A  block  north  and  a  block  east  is 
the  R.  G.  Lazerele  home.  It  incorpo- 
rates part  of  the  Smith  hotel  where 
the  Lincoln  party  ate  johnny-cake. 
The  late  Zenus  Smith  recalled  that 
he  was  then  a  boy  working  for  his 
father,  Leonard  Smith.  He  served 
the  cakes  and  Lincoln  ate  them 
with  relish,  asking  for  seconds.  An- 
other boy,  Eugene  Brown,  remem- 
bered all  his  life  that  he  sat  on  Lin- 
coln's knee. 

Such  memories  are  the  chief  rec- 
ords of  the  Lincoln  visit  to  Troy.  A 
crowd  of  about  40  persons  assem- 
bled at  the  frame  courthouse,  which 
later  became  the  Higby  House  hotel 


You  won't  solve  your  proi 
by  washing  your  hair! 


The  finest  hair  care  in  the  world 
will  not  effect  a  dandruff  cure. The 
dandruff  problem  goes  deeper  than 
lhat.The  trouble  begins  at  the  scalp 
—  iecond-skin  deep  —  and  that's 
where  you  have  to  kill  dandruff. 

Clover's  Imperial'^  Medicated 
Ointment,  especially  fomiulated  to 
contain  tissue-building  Sulfur-C, 
is  the  proved,  scientific  way  to  slop 
dandruff  second-skin  deep!  At  first 
application.  Imperial  Medicated 
Ointment  goes  to  work— penetral- 
ing  its  heating  benefits  under  the 
5ca/p— cleansing,  conditioning  and 
lubricating  the  scalp  back  to  vigor- 
ous, dandruff-free  health.  In  this 


healing  process, 
vitalized  at  the  sa  i 
The  formula  u  c 
Imperial  Medical 
approvedby  lea  din 
for  use  by  their  pat 
ment  of  infectious 
dniff  itch  and  relie 
So,  try  this  pleasan  I 
to-use  ointment  so«  i' 
has  it,  or  write  todi  x 
ous  trial  size  jar  ilj 
Company  is  offer  tj 
cover  mailing  costs  I 
name,  address  one  |{ 
Clover,  DepL  16  li 
Avenue,  Garden  C  III 
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Buy  2  packs  of  new  MARDI  GRAS  TIPS,  GARCIA  y  t| 
PHILLIES  cigars  &  get  |1.00  back  from  Bandwago  {I 
This  offer  not  valid  if  you  or  your  family  have  re 
any  One  Dollar  offer  on  cigars  in  the  last  six  i 

(Liinit:  SlilO  with  coupon) 

To  get  your  $1.00,  send  2  Value  Seals  removed  from  the  t 
2  packs  ot  MARDI  GRAS  TIPS ...  or  10  agar  bands  from  any 
of  GARCIA  y  VEGA  or  PHIUIES  cigars. 
BANDWAGOK,  USA.  P.O.  Box  28M,  PkiUddpUa,  Pi.  tS122 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


Offer  Mpires  ia  30  days.  Good  only  with  coupon,  am  ptr  ramdy.  Er  ;  t 
Bandwatiui  and  its  ipoiuon  not  iligitik.  Void  i»k«c  prolubitad. 


INTERESTIN 
PROFESSION 


Thursday  Til 
Saturday  Tjl 


February  7, 


-^9  LINCOLN 


and  years  ago  was  torn  down.  A 
well-to-do  resident,  Col.  Andrew  G. 
Ege,  called  upon  to  answer  Lincoln, 
responded  that  it  was  "the  most 
able,  the  most  logical  speech  I  ever 
heard." 

But  no  printed  record  exists  of 
the  speech  or  the  proceedings,  for 
Troy  had  no  newspaper  then.  True, 
the  Kansas  Chief  had  been  founded 
two  years  earlier,  but  it  began  life 
in  White  Cloud,  on  the  Missouri  riv- 
er, and  was  not  moved  to  Troy  until 
1872. 

But  let's  resume  our  travel  on  the 
Lincoln  trail.  From  Troy  he  rode  to 
Doniphan,  12  miles  south  over  roll- 
ing hills  and  flat  Missouri  river  bot- 
tomland. Leaving  Troy  southbound 
on  Kansas  highway  7,  a  little  west 
of  the  courthouse  square,  we  came 
within  a  couple  miles  to  a  fork 
where  No.  7  angles  to  the  right  and 
a  paved  road  continues  straight 
south.  The  highway  map  indicates 
the  left  branch  leads  to  Doniphan, 
though  it  is  unmarked. 

Shortly  the  road  deteriorates  to 
gravel  and  eventually  almost  plain 
earth.  There  are  no  signposts;  but 
we  had  little  trouble  following  the 
main  route  as  it  tends  southward 
and  slightly  to  the  east.  For  long 
stretches,  the  cultivated  fields  are 
unfenced;  one  almost  gets  the  feel 
of  traveling  over  the  open  prairie 
as  Lincoln  did.  Farmhouses  are  few 
and  mostly  old:  several  of  them  are 
abandoned.  It  seems  possible  that 
Lincoln  saw  some  of  them,  though 
there  is  no  record  to  that  effect. 

At  an  abandoned  stone  school- 
house,  with  most  of  its  windows 
shattered,  the  road  turns  90  degrees 
to  lead  east,  then  south,  then  east 
again.  Now  comes  an  intersection 
where  the  motorist  may  be  uncer- 
tain whether  the  main  road  contin- 
ues east  or  turns  south.  His  quanda- 
ry is  resolved  by  the  sight  of  a  2-sto- 
ry brick  building  and  two  smaller 
ones  down  the  road  to  the  left,  be- 
yond some  trees.  This  must  be  Doni- 
phan. 

The  distant  view  promises  more 
than  materializes.  The  brick  build- 
ings are  crumbling.  On  a  window 
pane  of  the  tall  one  is  lettered,  in 
unskilled  hand,  "Addie's  Country 
Store."  Several  small  boys  play  in 
the  front  room,  filled  with  old  furni- 
ture. Old  cars,  some  of  them  up  on 
blocks,  nil  the  roadside  space. 

This  is  far  different  from  the 
thriving  river  port  that  Lincoln  visi- 
ted, and  where  he  spoke  and  stayed 
overnight  at  the  Doniphan  house, 
kept  by  Asa  Lowe.  Here,  as  at  El- 
wood,  the  town  which  Lincoln  visit- 
ed was  demolished  by  successive 
floods.  In  time  the  river  moved  to 
the  east,  leaving  Doniphan  a  couple 
miles  inland. 
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The  carriage  Lincoln  used  on  his  Kansas  tour 
IsnowlnUtemuseumatFLLeawenworth. 


Continuing  south,  then  west 
toward  Atchison,  we  shortly  were 
traveling  a  broad  road  alongside 
the  Missouri  river.  We  drove  under 
the  bridge  that  carries  U.  S.  59  from 
Kansas  to  Missouri;  then  turned  up 
the  riverbank  hill  to  the  business 
district  The  traveler  who  does  not 
wish  to  risk  the  uncertainties  of  an 
unmarked  road  which  may  be  mud- 
dy, may  reach  the  same  point  by 
following  paved  Kansas  No.  7. 

One  of  the  oldest  Kansas  towns, 
Atchison  has  a  downtown  area 
made  new  following  a  disastrous 
flood  in  1958.  Its  delightful  shop- 
ping mall,  surrounded  by  conven- 
ient free  parking,  was  something  of 
a  pioneering  effort  in  towns  of  this 
size,  and  won  an  All-American  City 
award.  But  we  were  interested  in 
pioneers  of  111  years  ago,  an(}  their 
response  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Plis  speech  here  was  given  special 
meaning  by  the  fact  that  John 
Brown  had  hanged  that  day,  Decem- 
ber 2.  Yet  there  is  no  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  speech.  The  Atchison 
Champion  did  not  even  mention 
Lincoln's  visit,  probably  because  its 
owner  and  editor,  John  A.  Martin, 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  William 
H.  Seward  for  the  Republican  nomi- 


nation. Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  mayor 
of  Atchison,  who  later  was  to  be  one 
of  the  first  two  U.  S.  senators  from 
the  state  of  Kansas,  also  was  for  Se- 
ward, but  reluctantly  agreed  to  in- 
troduce Lincoln  when  he  spoke  that 
night. 

A  brass  band  paraded  through 
Atchison  advertising  the  speech, 
and  the  little  Methodist  church  was 
crowded  to  capacity  by  350  listen- 
ers. Some  of  them  set  down  or  relat- 
ed what  Lincoln  said.  The  best 
known  words  from  that  address 
come  trom  an  account  prepared  by 
young  John  J.  Ingalls,  later  to  be- 
come famous  as  a  silver-tongued 
senator  from  Kansas,  and  others 
who  were  there.  Carl  Sandburg  in- 
corporated this  passage  in  his  Lin- 
coln biography: 

"Old  John  Brown  thought  slavery 
was  wrong,  as  we  do;  he  attacked 
slavery  contrary  to  law,  and  it 
availed  him  nothing  before  the  law 
that  he  thought  himself  right.  He 
has  just  been  hanged  for  treason 
against  the  state  of  Virginia;  and 
we  cannot  object,  though  he  agreed 
with  us  in  calling  slavery  wrong. 

"Now  if  you  undertake  to  destroy 
the  Union  contrary  to  law,  if  you 
commit  treason  against  the  United 
States,  our  duty  will  be  to  deal  with 


you  as  John  Brown  has  beei;  dealt 
with." 

The  church  where  those  well-rea- 
soned words  were  uttered -words 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  oth- 
ers made  Lincoln  President— long 
since  was  torn  down,  and  the  site 
used  for  private  homes.  But  across 
the  street  at  Fifth  and  Parallel,  on 
the  present  grounds  of  the  Atchison 
County  courthouse  is  a  red  granite 
boulder  placed  by  the  D.  A.  R.  in 
1917.  A  bronze  plaque  on  it  reads 
simply: 

'"To  commemorate  an  address  giv- 
en near  this  corner  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  the  issues  of  the  day  the 
night  of  December  2, 1859." 

Lincoln  spent  the  night  here,  ap- 
parently at  the  Massasoit  house, 
torn  down  long  since.  The  next 
morning  he  set  out  for  Leaven- 
worth, 21  miles  away.  In  place  of 
the  dirt  road  on  which  he  traveled 
by  carriage,  we  rode  south  on  a  new 
double  pavement  carrying  Kansas 
highway  7  and  U.S.  73. 

The  two  chief  centers  of  Lincoln 
lore  in  Leavenworth  are  on  the 
highway— the  museum  at  Ft.  Leav- 
enworth and  St.  Mary  college  at  Xa- 
vier,  at  the  south  city  limits.  We 
turned  left  from  U.  S.  73  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  fort  and  followed 
the  signs  to  the  small  but  well-main- 
tained museum.  Here  is  the  one 
surviving  object  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  Lincoln's  travel  in  Kan- 
sas, the  carriage  in  which  he  rode 
from  one  pioneer  settlement  to  an- 
other. It  is  identified  as  a  "two- 
horse,  four-passenger  auto-top 
phaeton",  and  the  poster  says  it  car- 
ried the  visitor  from  Elwood  to 
Leavenworth.  Other  accounts  indi- 
cate different  vehicles  were  used; 
but  there  is  apparent  confirmation 
for  the  museum  version  in  the  fact 
that  Judge  Delahay  of  Leavenworth 
had  driven  to  St.  Joseph  to  meet 
Lincoln  and  likely  accompanied 
him  on  the  entire  tour.  Mrs.  Dela- 
hay was  distantly  related  to  the  Lin- 
coln family. 

The  carriage,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  item  on  display  in  the 
museum,  was  built  in  New  York  in 
1841  and  brought  to  Leavenworth  in 
1854,  shortly  after  Kansas  Territory 
was  opened  to  settlement.  It  was 
given  to  the  museum  in  1938  by 
Henry  Bayer,  a  Leavenworth  car- 
riage maker.  Nearby  is  a  case  con- 
taining other  memorabilia,  includ- 
ing a  candle  lantern  with  which  a 
boy  is  said  to  have  lighted  Lincoln's 
way,  and  a  white  Wedgwood  pitcher 
from  which  beer  is  reported  to  have 
been  poured  for  him.  There  also  is 
a  plaque  removed  from  the  old 
Planters  hotel  when  it  was  torn 
down  some  years  ago.  It  reads:  12 
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Uncoln  memento*  hold  interest 
for  Sister  Mary  Mark  of  St.  Mary  college 
and  Davis  Martin  (left,  above)  and  Mark 
Bagby,  both  of  St.  Joseph.  Ba^y  is  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Lincoln's  uncle.  Nar- 
cissus Uncoln. 


-^10  UNCOLN 


"On  December  3,  1859,  Lincoln 
registered  here  and  made  a  politi- 
cal speech  entitled  'Popular  Sover- 
eignty' from  the  steps  of  this  hotel." 

Steps  that  are  reported  to  be  those 
on  which  Lincoln  stood  now  orna- 
ment a  lawn  at  the  south  edge  of  the 
city.  The  southbound  traveler  can 
see  them  as  he  leaves  Leavenworth. 

Leaving  the  fort,  we  followed  the 
marked  highway  route  southward. 
Driving  through  the  business  dis- 
trict, it  is  not  easy  to  envisage  the 
frontier  town  of  1859.  Lincoln  was 
met  by  a  band,  and  by  citizens  on 
horseback  and  in  carriages,  it  is 
recorded.  The  steamboat  Kickapoo, 
on  the  Missouri,  sounded  its  whis- 
tles. The  guest  was  escorted  to  the 
Mansion  house  to  be  formally  wel- 
comed by  Col.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  whose 
Leavenworth  Times  provided  the 
most  substantial  coverage  of  the 
candidate's  Kansas  tour  to  be  found 
in  the  Kansas  press. 

Lincoln  remained  here  four  days, 
making  two  major  speeches  at 
Stockton  hall.  Concerning  the  sec- 
ond, the  night  of  December  5,  the 
Times  noted  that,  "The  day  was 
fearfully  unpleasant,  but  the  hall 
was  filled  to  overflowing— even  la- 
dies being  present"  Here,  as  in  his 
other  speeches,  the  candidate  reit- 
erated his  opposition  to  slavery, 
though  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  try 
to  end  it  by  force  in  the  states 
where  it  existed.  He  accused  the 
Democrats  of  favoring,  by  their  si- 
lence on  the  subject,  the  extension 
of  slavery.  The  account  in  the 
Times  continued: 

"The  speaker  alluded,  with  much 
force  and  wit,  to  the  great  line 
(which  we  are  assured  by  Senator 


Douglas  was  ordained  of  God)  on 
one  side  of  which  slave-labor  alone 
could  be  employed— on  the  other 
free-labor.  Thought  the  Missouri 
River  might  be  the  line  referred  to. 
If  the  line  was  ordained  by  God  it 
ought  to  be  plain  and  palpable,  but 
he  had  never  been  able  to  put  bis 
finger  upon  it." 

On  December  7,  the  day  after  the 
Kansas  election,  Lincoln  was  taken 
back  to  St.  Joseph  to  board  the 
train  for  home.  Before  he  left,  he 
wrote  in  the  album  of  the  young 
daughter  of  his  hosi  Judge  Dela- 
hay: 

"Dear  Mary:  With  pleasure  I  write 
my  name  in  your  album.  Ere  long 
some  younger  man  will  be  more 
happy  to  confer  his  name  upon  you. 
Don't  allow  it  Mary,  until  fully  as- 
sured that  he  is  worthy  of  the  hap- 
piness. Dec.  7,  1859.  Your  friend,  A. 
Lincoln." 


In  that  human  note  the  man  who 
was  to  become  the  savior  of  the  Un- 
ion ended  his  Kansas  stay.  But  we 
had  another  stop  on  our  tour,  to 
view  one  of  the  fine  collections  of 
Lincoln  memorabilia.  At  the  south 
city  limits  we  see  the  entrance  to 
St.  Mary  college.  Here,  in  St  Mary's 
hall,  we  see  things  associated 
chiefly  with  Lincoln  the  President, 
evidences  of  his  greatness  and  his 
tribulations. 

The  collection  here  centers 
around  two  documents  bearing  Lin- 
coln's own  signature.  They  were 
presented  to  the  college  a  year  ago 
by  Dr.  Bernard  H.  Hall,  senior  clini- 
cal consultant  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation  at  Topeka.  In  making 
the  presentation  Dr.  Hall  noted  that 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  operate 


the  college,  arrived  in  Leavenworth 
a  year  before  Lincoln's  visit  there. 
Dr.  Hall  plans  to  be  present  when 
the  collection  is  shown  to  the  .pub- 
lic, on  February  14  and  15. 

Chief  of  the  documents  is  a  parch- 
ment copy  of  the  13th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  one  of  four  pre- 
pared at  the  time  the  amendment 
was  finally  adopted,  January  31, 
1865.  That  amendment  says: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  ex- 
ist within  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

The  document  is  faded  but  the 
signature  is  clear  and  bold:  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  The  President's  sig- 
nature was  not  required  on  such  a 
resolution,  submitting  a  constitU' 
tional  amendment  to  the  states.  But 
Lincoln  had  recommended  passage 
in  a  message  to  Congress  December 
6,  1864 -just  five  years  after  his  vis- 
it to  Leavenworth.  Pleased  with  its 
acceptance,  he  signed  it  with  his 
full  name,  as  he  did  official  docu- 
ments. He  did  not  live  to  see  its  rat- 
ification by  the  states  the  following 
December. 

The  second  signed  item  is  an  in- 
formal note  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  a 
Major  General  Wool,  regarding 
"recommending  my  friend  Mr. 
Stackpole  for  a  place  as  sutler." 
This  evidence  of  political  realism, 
dated  July  3,  1862,  is  of  special 
value  for  the  fact  that  it  is  signed 
both  "Mrs.  Lincoln"  and  "A  Lin- 
coln." Dr.  Hall  does  not  know  of  any 
other  such  pair  of  signatures. 

There  are  many  other  interesting, 
if  not  equally   important,  items. 


In  one  document  the  face  of  Lin- 
coln emerges  from  the  script  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  the 
skillful  calligraphy  of  the  writer. 
There  are  postcards,  letters  and 
stamps,  including  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  Judge  Delahay,  "Leaven- 
worth City"  and  bearing  the  signa- 
ture "A.  Lincoln"  in  the  corner  in 
place  of  a  stamp.  There  is  a  copy  of 
the  Vicksburg  Daily  Citizen  of  July 
2,  1863,  printed  on  wallpaper  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  other  paper  in 
that  city,  then  beseiged  by  Federal 
forces  under  General  U.  S.  Grant 
There  are  front  pages  of  New  York 
newspapers  reporting  major  events 
in  Lincoln's  career,  and  so  on,  for 
as  long  as  the  visitor  may  have  time 
to  look. 


/\fter  leaving  St  Mary  college, 
there  is  one  more  item  on  the  Lin- 
coln trail.  On  the  lawn  of  the  J.  Clif- 
ford Brewer  family,  at  4504  South 
Fourth  street  trafficway,  just  south 
of  the  college  grounds,  are  the  steps 
from  the  old  Planter  hotel  on  which 
Lincoln  stood  to  speak. 

Lincoln's  trip  into  Kansas,  obvi- 
ously arduous,  did  not  bring  him 
the  six  votes  of  Kansas  delegates  to 
the  Republican  convention  the  next 
summer.  Those  went  to  Seward.  But 
the  state  was  loyally  Republican 
the  following  November,  and  the 
Kansas  Chief  of  November  8  noted 
that  one  Kansan,  at  least,  was  ready 
to  celebrate. 

"Nelson  Abbey,  Esq.,  of  Doniphan 
County,"  it  reported,  "has  a  choice 
ox  which  he  has  long  been  fattening 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion." □ 
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Leavenworth ,  Kansas 

Lincoln  Questionnaire 

Name  of  town     T.Afl.vpnwn-r-h'h          County   Tieavftnwnrth   State    I^Rns^s. — 

Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there       DecPTTi'be-r  g>,  1859  &  Deoeia"ber  5^  1859 

Has  a  marker  or  moniraient  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address?  TTo 
If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated?   

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available?  Ho 

Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 
interest  would  be  appreciated. 


Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Name  of  town 


^Ju(J<L.enr\        county  ^ g^^L^^g^  state  //^r^g.^.<^^ 


Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there   Q\,(L.£.^-^^/kA^  — /.  ^  ^  ^ 

Has  a  marker  or  monujnent  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address?  [/^^ : 

If  so,  whan  was  it  dedicated?    ^ cLa4a^  I^H' 
Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 


Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  ins3ription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 
interest  would  be  appreciated. 


SAINT  MARY  COLLEGE 


THE  LIBRARY 


XAVIER,  KANSAS  6S098 

March  26,  1971 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  U6QOI 

Dear  Dr.  McMurtry: 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  note  of  thanks  for  the  items  we  sent 
you  concerning  the  Lincoln  Exhibit  we  held  here  in  February. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  news  Item  I  thought  might  interest  you. 
We  are  sending  one  to  Dr.  Hall.    Sister  Mary  Mark  will  write  you 
later,  hut  thought  it  best  the  news:  item  reach  you  now. 


May  Grod  bless  you. 


Sincerely  yours. 


11      ^  ^ ' 


1  ^  ■ 
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Vulurne  89,  Nuinl.cr  44.       THE  TONGANOXIE  (KANS.)  MIRROR 


and  The  Leavenworth  Co.Jiiy 

Thuisdav,  Maich  4,  1971 


]'"illiii!V  In  On 

M)!iic  Illind  S]uit.s  Oi 

Trill  To  Kan.sas 


ON 
LINCOLN 


Dear  Mr.  Ncibarger, 
I  read  wiih  'grcaL  iiUcrcsl  'Ir. 
Dnii^M  Peiinin^jloii's  artick-  iq  Oie 
K.  C.  Stai'  rilagazir.e,  rctrac-iriij 
liiacoin's  Kansas  Ui]>  in  Dec, 
I'Jf,;),  fi-om  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to 
Ix-'avcmvorlii,  and  V»'.  N.'.s  ann- 
nmn'.s  in  'riic  JMirror  of  Feb.  11, 
on  Mr.  Pcnmnpton's  aiticie,  and 
stine  first-hand  evidence  frtun 
jicaple  a:  ■ihat  day  who  knew  pej-- 
swially  of  Lincoln's  viiii  to  judj^'L- 
Dclahay's  country  homu,  kn«.vn 
«s  "Ijnooln's  Rest",  now  the 
iwme  of  Mr.  Billy  LMcGrau , 

Having  rcitrcd  tr^.m  tcach  iig  in 
1057,  and  for  other  reasons,  1  be- 
■  t.an  rca.arch  on  Ihe  tri,'i  and  par- 
t'.cu.arly    the    part    about  tne 
C^icUraw  house,  wliich  was  origi- 
nally the  hom3  cf  •Mr.  'Mark  Dela- 
hay  in  the  IBaU's  and  perhaps, 
lalLT.  I  was  helped  by  the  loan  of 
laalcj-ia!  from  the  Extension  Divi- 
Book  Service  cf  Kansas  Uni- 
vusiity   '£l  Lav\-rer.ee,   and  the 
Kan-.'.,s  Si:.ie  Historical  Soci;ty 
Tcpeka.    A1^J.   M.is  J.^s.e 
\Uiiltaker,  tlien  Iv.id  librar:...i  at 
L_a\ir:,vo.  .Ci  Ci.y  Library  i.lj  ni ; 
i.:e  had  kno.vn  M'.is  Mary  D^la- 
i._y  very  wrll  when        I'Acd  m 
i.-..ven,vor  h,  bclove  niuvir^  lo 

i-  n  Antonio.  Te;.as.  ai.d  M..-S 
I  v..^';ay  torrcbora'ed  the  s'ory  cf 

L'.nco  n  ar.d  his  vvr::ii.3  in 
h  i'  mtniary  bock. 

As  a  result  of  my  res^arib,  1 
wiote  a  ficllciv'.zed  short  s^orv 
titled  -It  \V.is  a  Ca'd  D..;n,b:r 
in  Kansas  When  Mary  Deieh-.y 
Met  Luucln,"   wliioli  w^o  pub- 

ii-  '.ud  in  I'he  L:  a\  .M.vor.h  Times 
t>f  Kjv  '2-3.  1059.  at  tbe  lime  cf  the 
C\-n;c;!r/.al  Cclebralion  e;  Lm- 
c,~in's  in  Lta\Lri.\a:  .'t.  .A.  p;e- 
t.ue  of  the  houie  a:x\  ri-.;;a!iyir.^ 

stjry  was  a  s.ict'.e.i  lUfn-;  a 
s..-;;ut    taken    Dv    :>L-i.  L'ii'e 
-r,  Jar:.alo.  'Feb   12.  U'.;i. 
ului.  il'.e  Farm  Bj;i.:ui  d'^-die-.tt  i 
l-.e  Memorial  marker  {now  t;.T.-') 
the  MeGraw  .home. 


In  my  story  I  piaeed  tlie  d'.uiv.T 
party  at  the  farm  honK\-vM,  i 
Mary  and  her  mother  waiting  for 
•Linroln'i.  arrival,  instead  of  at  liic 
Delahay's,  because  1  believed  if 
the  f.imily  had  been  in  residin.e 
at  ;ird  ar.U  Kiowa,  Mr.  I.incc'ii 
would  net  have  .-.'.ajed  at  the 
Plaiiicr's  House,  but  at  Dei.ilvay  s 
home,  for  the  families  of  Unen'.n 
and  Delahay  wci-e  on  iniim  H'j 
tcims  when  ihcy  both  lived  in 
SprLrff)eld,  Hi  Mark  Dela;iay  bad 
been  Lincoln's  law  partner  in 
Springfield,  and  had  been  cred.ied 
wiih  'i.;.a:lmg  Lincoln's  trip  to 
Kansas  in  order  10  get  him  s;arled 
on  his  prciidential  caiididar\.  Aft- 
er tiie  border  lluffiaii,  destroyed 
his  'pnnt-ing  plan,  -and  equipment 
in  Lraven^^oi-tb  111  I&m.  he  fled 
lo  Lu.eoln  and  Spriivi'cki  lor 
safetv.  ■ 

■Mi-i  {,>e!ah.)y  and  Lincoln  had 
always  called  each  clher  eou---in 
bocau^e  her  father  was  a  Je.-.hua 
Haiik^,  .aiid  Une-oln's  mother  was 
Nuiicy  Hai.ks,  wnd  al.hough  they 
never  eslabbashed  any  relaiionship, 
they  aKvays  called  each  other 
coiLsin. 

I  tiimk  you  nv.t;;u  be  i)Uere-;cd 
in  some  cf  '.i.ie  facts  about  Lm- 
coUv's  slay  in  Elwood.  Kansas.  I 
it-aiigh-  in  the  elementary  grade 
seherl  ihere  lor  two  ye^r.^,  and 
hatnjd  that  whjn  Lincoln  v.s.ted 
Elwood,    it   was   called    "ili.  - 
rnor.t."  and  Ih:;  he  stayed  there 
all  r.iCht,  smee  .ncy  had  a  iJ'J- 
roem 'ir.-ick  hotel.  ResemoM  wa- 
at  the  '".p  of  the  four-mi'e-lon  ■ 
peninsula  forni3d  by  the  MisNOun 
Kiver  cublirii;  t.-.ek  u^.a  ii^-lf 
(It  u.is  a:ydt  a  fde  ac;o..i  at 
Elwood.)  The  Keek  Island  Ra;l- 
road  and  Vehicular  Bridge  is  n,-,v 
at  'the  pohit  wh  =  re  '-he  cnri;  ai 
Site  of  Rjoemun.  was  lje;i;ed  It 
was  cjnsidered  at  that  time  as 
the    coming    melrcaelis    oi  u.e 
area;  bui  th:  river  btgan  caning 
under  the  .--ndy  soil  ot  the  ton.v, 
and  mar.v  hones  and  bus:;',e;_s;s. 
too.  were  los;  10  the  rivcr,  Da'i  re 
thev  could  oe  moved.  The  no  1 
-,va.s  razed,  however,  and  tl.e  n.a- 
lerijl  movtd  to  St,  Joe  to  buUd  u.j 
that  city. 


.■\  number  it  homes  .nul  bi:-.i- 
ne.ssos  were  moved  back  a  mile 
and  formed  the  nucleus  ol  the  El- 
Wi)od  of  today. 

1  boi>e  llii.s  letter  will  !iel;i  to 
cstablisli  the  tni.'  sliir\  of  Lin- 
coln's \  isit  to  this  larm  v)ui-  li  .■ 
(litii  1.  s,i.\s  llial  Lnieohi  ^pe■ll  one 
iiipht  and  Sunday  there,  and  Mi'.v 
DeU.hay  doctored  his  vcr\'  bad 
cold,  .so  tlial  he  was  .abie  to  con 
tinuo  his  visit  in  Leavenworth. 
Sinc  ei  eh , 
:         .luha  F.irrar 


IAS' 


Home  From  Greenlaiid 

MeU.uth  —  Sgt.  Robert  D. 
Miore.  son  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  El- 
mer Moon  '.f  .McLouth,  arrived 
Line  Keo.  lU  al  ir"  .^lending  tuiir 
years  in  tlie  lAir  Force,  the  iasl 
}ear  111  Greenland. 


Turrwd  Down 

Bonner  S;)ian:s  —  Thai  pro- 
posed S5(j.(KW  lire  truck  fo:'  the 
cily  wa>  turriL'd  dwn  b\  the. state 
board  ot  tax  appeals,  who  gave 
approval  for  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $:!(>, ikk).  Tire  city  council 
vot^d  to  ask  for  a  rehearmg. 


Paper  Sold 

De  Soto  —  The  .Je'hn.-on  County 
Publishers  headed  hy  .\Ieivia  H. 
Ciingan,  have  purcha.-cd  the  De 
Solo  News,  owned  since  U'fi  by 
Mr.  and  Mr.s,  .Jere  J.  Ncibarger. 
Mr.  Clir.sai.  aisa  publi-^hes  the 
Jeimson  Co,  Herald.  Spring  Hill 
NwW  Era  and  Gardner  News. 


WES  TO 


'J'etiin  Lose.-  .Miiiiv 
(innu's.  lUil  Minis 
;~"c;isi  11  uvi  llieii  X'lti 


Th'>  Tonc;annxie  Chiefliins  went  ' 
to  Vv'.i.sliburn  Rural  SaturtL.y  to 
play  their  last  game  01. the  re ;,u- 
lar  season  aiid  won  by  a  seure  ..f  , 
4;;-3;;.  ./  i 

The  Chieftains  played  Wa.-hinirn 
even  UiiouKil  t.he  third  quarter 
with  llie  le.id  chan^iue^  iianui  se\--  , 
ei-al  fuiu's  and  neither  le^m  lea.i-  : 
in;4  by  iiuvch.  In  tiie  fuuii.ii  cpuar- 
t».'r  the  Cnieftain.i  came  ..live  and 
led  hy  'as  mucli  ;u.  in  points  before 
lire  game  was  over. 

J,  Jarrett  K.  Ford  lU:  S. 
StoU  7;  B.  Peterson  7,  11,  Hicks  7; 
VV.  Turner  4. 

The  "B"  Team  didn't  do  a^  p'^'d 
and  losl  by  a  scare  of  -i7-7_'.  'Lie 
team  was  unable  to  get  wiliim 
sinking  distance  after  tne  iir.5t 
quarter. 

E.  Zellner  Li:  B.  yieKni.-.e.e  G; 
L.  Huohner  13;  C.  Conrad  2;  Tom 
Putlhc.ff  3;  R.  Turner  7;  D.  Turn- 
er 2;  F.  Smith  1.  —  Scolt  Theuj. 

Thtt    Ton^anoxie    High  School 
Chieftains  Weie   eliminuled  from 
State   Tournan-.e-.it   pla/  'i/\/eunes- 
day  night.  They  w.;fc  u..f  ;ol-.-J 
51  by  Hayden  i'ligh  oi  'le[.<jUa. 


Prize  V/inner 

Oskaloosa  —  MPS  Coaiu  Lead- 
er, Saorihcrn  Bail  Calf  wa;d  t\v 
James  R.  Mitchell,  Oikale,osa, 
was  named  champiGn  cf  his  cla:S 
<it  the  1S71  Western  Stock  Show  in 
Denver,  Colo.  Tiiis  Shorihrn  Caif 
has  never  been  defeated  in  hiS 
class  hav:i;2  w..-a  fir.,;  a.  the  i;j7o 
A.morican  Ho\ai,  Grand  Champion 
at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  and 
Re-er\ed  Grand  Champion  buil  at 
the  Tri-State  Fair  at  .•^.mariliO, 
lexas. 


More  Eoilding. 

Oikaloosa  —  The  Perry  Dam 
which  caused  dire  iiorbod:nj;s  by 
many  Jeiisrsen  Co.'  residents 
doesn't  seem  to  %vork  thai  way. 
The  1570  cer.s'as  S-ncAed  Je.Iierson 
Co.  pepuL-e.iou  up  6.2  percent  L^am 
11_:2  10  n.i;i5.  Farm-r':;  N..^::: 


LA  SCRTOtAA  YOUTH 

SERVICE  AWARD  VVlNlJE.'iS  ; 

Tlte  Ti:.n;ian&:<ie  La  Se.-totiia 
Clt.o  Ml  -  ha:ppy  10  have  as  iii'-ir 
guesls  at  a  joir.'t  Din.ier  Mvet  v.i 
t.".  F-.iiruary  '25,  I'jVI  '..leir  sene- 
t';:r.;  for  re.:ipie.'-.ts  if  i.hi.>  yi-^rs 
••Veuth  Service  Av.arti  Priirain  ■. 
TiiB  foilDw.iiii  thiee  girL  and 
their  parents  were  li.niored  gue  .ts 
at  tills  cutstanding  i/ieelin^.  'i;.'- 
Lr^t  piac-i  win.'.er  was  Idi,-.,  i-.n- 
ca  De.chclm,  caiivnitr  ol 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Deniioirri  01  Ten- 
gano:-:is.  The  follov.iOi^  f^.o  yownii 
women  were  equal  rur.r. .:r.-j-..n'. 
^,1;  s  Tervlan  Sh-^/js,  dau^ia^er 
cf  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ricitird  Sk:.:.=;S 
cl  Tor.jan-.xie  and  M;ss  Kare.T 
\viie.  G.ngriter  of  Mr.  an.J  M.-.- 
j'  nn  V/'.-e  of  Lin.'.Oud.  Ail  ta, 
T.rl.-;  are  S-.^iors   of  T',.'.t;a;., 
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Pale-faced  People  and  Their  Red  Brethren 


It  was  inevitable.  The  civil  rights  revolution  led  to  a  spate  of 
works  on  Lincoln  and  the  Negro.  When  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment spilled  over  into  crusades  for  other  kinds  of  people,  Lin- 
coln scholarship  could  not  be  far  behind.  The  American 
Indian  movement  now  has  its  angry  equivalent  of  Lerone  F. 
Bennett's  "Was  Abe  Lin- 
coln   a    White  Suprem- 
acist?"   (Ebony,  XXIII 
[Feb.,    1968]).   David  A. 
Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians:  Civil  War  Policy 
and   Politics  (Columbia: 
University    of  Missouri 
Press,  1978)  is  less  journal- 
istic and  more  scholarly 
than  Bennett's  uncompro- 
mising attack  on  Lincoln, 
but,     fundamentally,  it 
makes  the  same  unreason- 
able     demand  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  live  up 
to  this  century's  definition 
of  humanitarianism. 

The  chapter  titles  con- 
stitute the  headings  of  an 
indictment:  "The  Indian 
System:  'A  Sink  of 
Iniquity,'"  "Lincoln  and 
the  Southern  Tribes:  'Our 
Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton Has  Turned  Against 
Us,'"  "Indism  Affairs  in 
Minnesota:  'A  System  of 
Wholesale  Robberies,'" 
"Lincoln  and  Removal:  'A 
Disagreeable  Subject,'" 
"The  President  and  the  Re- 
formers: 'This  Indian  Sys- 
tem Shall  Be  Reformed,'" 
"The  Failure  of  Reform: 
'The  Do  Nothing  Policy 
Here  Is  Complete,'"  "Con- 
centration and  Milita- 
rism," and  "Lincolnian 
Attitudes  Toward  Indi- 
ans: 'A  Dying  Race  .  .  . 
Giving  Place  to  Another 
Race  with  a  Higher  Civili- 
zation.'" The  tone  of  the 
book  is  indignant,  and  the 
message,  as  with  almost 
all  modern  books  on  In- 
dian policy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  depress- 
ing. 

What   Nichols  proves 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  Creek  Chief  Opothleyaholo  in  a  youthful  portrait 
painted  long  before  he  led  loyal  Indians  to  Kansas  in  the  Civil 
War. 


and  what  he  laments  are  two  different  things.  The  record  of 
the  United  States  government  in  Indian  policy  during  the 
Civil  War  was  deplorable  as  usual.  Lincoln's  culpability  for 
this  record,  however,  is  not  so  clearly  delineated. 
No  book  in  the  field  yields  so  clear  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ments in  Indian  affairs 
during  the  Civil  War. 
There  were  really  several 
different  Indian  prob- 
lems, each  of  which  ran  its 
course  to  a  different  un- 
happy ending.  The 
Southern  tribes  (or  Five 
Civilized  Tribes),  resident 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Indian  Territory  (pres- 
ent-day Oklahoma),  were 
peculiar  in  that  they  held 
Negro  slaves  and  were 
close  to  the  Confederacy 
geographically.  Despite 
treaty  obligations  to  pro- 
tect the  tribes  on  their 
reservations,  the  United 
States  abandoned  the 
tribes,  who  made  alliances 
of  convenience  with  the 
Confederate  States  of 
America.  Loyal  Indians 
led  by  Creek  Chief 
Opothleyaholo  fled  to  Kan- 
sas, where  they  lived  the 
miserable  life  customary 
for  all  war  refugees. 

Late  in  1861,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  re- 
take the  reservations,  and 
by  January  of  1862,  it  was 
decided  to  use  Indians  as 
soldiers  in  the  campaign. 
Nichols  notes  that  this 
decision  did  not  have  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  lead- 
ing to  citizenship  for  In- 
dians that  the  decision  to 
use  Negroes  as  soldiers 
would  have.  He  does  not 
give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  the  difference 
in  result,  but  speculation 
on  the  subject  is  il- 
luminating. In  the  first 
place,  Indians  were  not  vi- 
tally and  logically  linked 
to  the  Civil  War,  as 
Negroes  were.  The  Indians 
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played  the  same  role  that  they  had  played  in  earlier  power 
struggles  on  the  North  American  Continent;  they  were  pawns 
used  by  the  greater  powers.  From  the  Indians'  perspective, 
they  played  their  accustomed  roles  in  dangerous  diplomacy, 
trying  to  pick  the  side  that  would  win  or  to  maintain  neu- 
trality. In  the  second  place,  Indians,  as  always,  were  divided 
and  hence  could  be  used  to  fight  each  other.  "These  Indians," 
General  Halleck  ordered  on  April  5,  1862,  "can  be  used  only 
against  Indians  or  in  defense  of  their  own  territory  and 
homes."  Using  Indians  for  war  was  akin  to  fighting  fire  with 
fire.  When  Indians  entered  the  fray,  the  conflict  was  no  longer 
civilized  warfare.  The  fact  that  they  could  fight  each  other  in- 
stead of  white  men  kept  their  warfare  on  the  plane  of  savagery 
and  did  not  lead  to  the  privileges  accorded  white  soldiers  and 
veterans.  Third,  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  worry 
about,  and  it  was  widely  assumed  that  their  numbers  were 
diminishing  towards  extinction.  There  was  little  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Indian  in  American  society; 
he  had  no  future. 

The  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  in  which  a  number  of 
Indians  fought  for  the  Confederacy,  was  a  defeat  for  the  Con- 
federacy which  caused  an  abandonment  of  Indian  territory. 
The  loyal  refugee  problem  was  not  solved,  however,  since  the 
government  had  to  pay  to  send  them  back  and  pay  to  protect 
them  ohce  they  were  there.  In  1864,  the  government  removed 
the  refugees  from  Kansas,  too  late  for  planting  season. 

A  separate  Indian  problem  was  the  Sioux  uprising  in 
Minnesota  in  1862.  Nichols  devotes  about  one  third  of  his 
book  to  this  famous  episode  in  Lincoln's  Indian  relations.  The 
virtue  of  his  account  hes  not  only  in  its  thorough  grounding  in 
manuscript  sources  but  also  in  its  treatment  of  the  Sioux  up- 
rising, not  as  an  individual  and  spectacular  event,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  continuing  development. 
Nichols's  account  is  particularly  useful  in  showing  the  reso- 
lution of  Indian  problem  after  the  famous  hangings  in  Man- 
kato,  Minnesota,  the  day  after  Christmas,  1862  (see  Lincoln 
Lore  Numbers  1627  and  1628).  The  war  interested  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  seriously  in  Indian  reform,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  Minnesota  problem  involved  no  reforms.  Minnesota  offi- 
cials and  the  national  government  assuaged  local  resent- 
ments over  Lincoln's  pardoning  265  Sioux  prisoners  by 
removing  the  tribe  from  the  state  and  keeping  the  pardoned 
Indians  in  confinement.  The  government  also  removed  the 
Winnebagos,  who  had  not  participated  in  the  uprising,  but  let 
the  Chippewas  stay,  probably  because  they  were  of  special  in- 
terest to  Indian  reformer  Henry  B.  Whipple,  who  had  in- 
fluence with  the  Lincoln  administration. 

By  1864,  Lincoln  had  lost  interest  in  Indian  reform.  The  war 
and  reelection  preoccupied  him.  Indian  Commissioner  Dole 
tried  a  pohcy  of  concentrating  the  Indians  on  a  few  reserva- 
tions remote  from  white  settlement,  and  the  military  played  a 
larger  role  than  before  in  dealing  with  Indians.  The  Army 
proved  as  inept  at  handling  Indians  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's notoriously  corrupt  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
November,  1864,  at  Sand  Creek,  Colorado  Territory,  white 
militia  massacred  hundreds  of  Indians,  killing  children, 
scalping  women,  castrating  men,  and  butchering  pregnant 
women.  News  did  not  reach  Washington  until  January,  1865, 
but  it  startled  Congress  and  led  to  debate,  investigation,  and, 
years  after  Lincoln  died,  reform. 

It  is  never  very  inspiring  to  read  about  nineteenth-century 
Indian  affairs,  and  the  Civil  War  years  are  no  exception.  The 
story  —  though  with  special  nuances  of  Confederate  diploma- 
cy, high  drama  in  Minnesota,  and  extraordinary  brutality  in 
Colorado  —  is  largely  the  same  old  story.  Because  the  story 
continues  while  Abraham  Lincoln  is  President,  however,  it  be- 
comes noteworthy.  Lincoln,  Nichols  seems  to  be  saying,  in 
order  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  should  have  stopped  all  of 
this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  did  not  alter  the  course  of 
American  Indian  policy,  but  it  has  always  seemed  that  he  had 
an  adequate  excuse.  Surely  he  had  less  opportunity  for  Indian 
reform  than  any  President  preceeding  him  except  James 
Madison.  Indian  affairs  were  matters  of  low  priority  for  Lin- 
coln, as  Nichols  admits  on  occasion.  Lincoln  wrote  Cherokee 


Chief  John  Ross,  for  example,  on  September  25, 1862,  explain- 
ing that  a  "multitude  of  cares"  had  prevented  his  examining 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Rarely  does  Nichols  forgive  Lincoln  for  his  inatten- 
tion to  Indian  policy.  He  repeatedly  accuses  the  administra- 
tion of  procrastination,  temporizing,  and  abandonment  — 
sins  of  omission  which  might  more  charitably  be  described  as 
preoccupation  with  larger  problems. 

Nichols  also  accuses  Lincoln  of  exploitation,  a  far  more 
serious  charge.  Nichols  has  trouble  proving  it.  His  principal 
reliance  is  on  pointing  to  what  Lincoln  would  tolerate  as  proof 
of  Lincoln's  policy.  Toleration  of  evil  is  another  sin  of 
omission,  however,  and  could  as  well  be  a  function  of  preoccu- 
pation with  other  problems. 

In  most  instances,  because  of  Lincoln's  inattention  to 
Indian  affairs.  Congress  played  a  major  role  in  Indian  policy. 
The  settlement  of  Minnesota's  Indian  problems,  which 
Nichols  characterizes  as  "Trading  Lives  for  Land  and 
Money,"  was  embodied  in  legislation  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  Congress  gave  Minnesota  a  $1.5  million  in- 
demnity for  losses  incurred  in  the  war.  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money  to  remove  the  Sioux  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  to  remove  the  Winnebagos  from 
Minnesota.  If  this  was  a  "Lincoln  bargain,"  as  Nichols  de- 
scribes it,  it  was  a  bargain  on  which  there  was  widespread 
agreement  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Often,  Nichols  assumes  that  Indian  Commissioner  William 
P.  Dole's  poHcies  were  Lincoln's  policies.  Were  Salmon  P. 
Chase's  Treasury  Department  appointees  who  opposed  Lin- 
coln's renomination  in  1864,  Lincoln's  appointees?  One  must 
be  careful  in  judging  the  "Lincoln  administration"  or  "the 
government."  In  fact,  it  remains  difficult  to  describe  Lin- 
coln's Indian  policy  because  he  made  so  few  statements  on  the 
problem  and  because  he  took  little  direct  action  in  Indian 
affairs. 


Barnum's  American  Museum. 
Sioux  and  Winnebago 


Indian  Chiefs,  Warriors,  and  Squaws. 

Aii  ii:;.-  -1"  <  ;i,u-n-  i-t"  ih'.ir  tribo,  to  bo  ■•^ct  u  at  all  hours, 
logclhcr  with 

THE  MONSTER  PYTHON, 
The  Great  Dragon  of  the  East 

The  larp'-t  oi  ili,-  -friu-nt  «p<--'-ii>3  rvcr  -i-en  in  .America. 

Splendid  Dramatic  Performances 

I'.vcry  r»ft<  rni>on  .iml  t  vi-tiint:  at  3  ami  ~i  </ clock. 
Aat!iij*i0Q,  25  cents;  Children  un(5er  10,  ir>  cents. 

From  the  Louis  A.  Vfarren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  An  advertisement  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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Nichols's  brief  treatment  of  Lincoln's  personal  experience 
with  Indian  affairs  before  entering  the  White  House  typifies 
his  grudging  interpretation  of  Lincoln's  actions.  He  men- 
tions the  famous  episode  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  which  Lin- 
coln allegedly  defended  an  old  Indian  who  strayed  into  camp 
from  soldiers  who  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  he  bases  the  story  on 
Carl  Sandburg's  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years.  Ben- 
jamin P.  Thomas  found  more  reliable  evidence  for  the  story. 
In  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography,  Thomas  notes  that  Lin- 
coln let  the  story  stand  in  a  campaign  biography  which  he 
carefully  corrected  for  William  Dean  Howells.  Nichols  con- 
cludes that  "Lincoln  learned  how  to  use  Indian  affairs  for  po- 
Htical  advantage"  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Yet  the  nature  of 
that  experience  is  not  easily  interpreted.  In  fact,  Lincoln  re- 
turned from  the  war  so  late  in  the  summer  that  he  had  only 
two  weeks  to  campaign  for  the  legislature.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
must  have  enlisted,  in  part,  for  the  same  inglorious  reasons  so 
many  soldiers  enlist:  he  was  unemployed  (or  about  to  be)  and 
had  no  family  in  New  Salem.  He  may  have  "understood  the 
potency  of  the  Indian-fighter  image  in  the  age  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  but  Lincoln  never  tried  to  capitalize  on  such  an 
image.  He  did  not  go  by  the  phony  title  many  ex-frontier 
militiamen  did,  "Captain"  Lincoln,  and  he  confessed  plainly 
that  he  never  saw  any  "live,  fighting  Indians"  in  the  war. 
That  he  also  prided  himself  on  his  election  as  captain  was  a 
function  of  Lincoln's  love  of  democratic  praise  and  seems  in 
no  way  to  constitute  capitalizing  on  his  experience,  such  as  it 
was,  as  an  Indian-fighter. 

"Lincoln,  in  the  years  before  he  became  president,"  Nichols 
says,  "apparently  never  challenged  the  American  consensus 
on  the  necessity  for  Indian  removal  to  make  way  for  white  pro- 
gress." This  is  really  Nichols's  basic  charge  against  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidential  years  as  well:  he  failed  to  challenge  the 
consensus  on  Indian  policy.  Nichols  shares  a  view  of  politics 
common  in  America  today.  His  book  is  sprinkled  with  a  street- 
slang  view  of  the  political  process;  politicians  "play  their 
power  games"  while  the  Indians  suffer,  and  Indians  are  "the 
pawns  of  power  pohtics."  Nichols  is  outraged  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  was  a  part  of  the  patronage  system.  Everything  in 
Lincoln's  government  ran  on  the  patronage  system  —  in  some 
sense,  even  the  war.  To  "depoliticize  Indian  affairs"  was  an 
unrealistic  ideal  requiring  a  massive  reorganization  probably 
unobtainable  in  wartime  and  not  guaranteed  to  solve  the 


Indians'  problems. 

The  book's  one-sidedness  can  best  be  seen  in  its  treatment  of 
the  formulaic  language  of  Indian  relations.  This  mannered, 
formal  pidgin-English  seems  quaint  and  has  always  troubled 
historians  of  Indian  relations.  In  the  hands  of  a  historian 
with  a  case  to  make,  it  can  be  a  powerful  tool.  Nichols,  prob- 
ably unconsciously,  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
language  when  used  by  whites  and  to  interpret  it  seriously 
when  used  by  Indians.  Lincoln's  comparison  of  "this  pale- 
faced  people  and  their  red  brethren,"  when  a  delegation  of 
chiefs  visited  the  White  House  on  March  27, 1863,  is  termed  an 
"incredible  recitation"  by  Nichols.  By  contrast,  Nichols  says 
this  of  a  Cherokee  pledge  of  fealty: 

In  spite  of  Lincoln's  abandonment  of  their  cause,  the 
Cherokee  leaders  continued  to  place  faith  in  the  White 
House  after  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  office,  "Our  trust  is 
in  your  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice  to  protect  us  from  wrong 
and  oppression."  That  trust  in  the  "great  father"  was 
destined  to  be  even  more  severely  tested  for  the  Natives  far- 
ther north  in  the  Republican  state  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  take  formal  Indian  pledges  of  trust 
seriously  than  there  is  to  take  seriously  white  expressions  of 
bonds  of  brotherhood  between  red  men  and  white.  There  is  a 
tendency,  however,  in  today's  cHmate  of  sympathy  for  the 
Indians  to  treat  only  one  side  of  the  story  with  the  historian's 
usual  critical  tools. 

The  angry  tone  and  constant  straining  for  high  effect  by 
linking  the  Sixteenth  President  with  distant  developments  in 
Indian  affairs  mar  this  book.  It  is  otherwise  a  well-re- 
searched, competently  written  analysis  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  Indian  relations  under  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Nichols's  pubHsher,  the  University  of  Missouri  Press, 
deserves  special  praise  for  a  beautifully  designed  and  care- 
fully printed  book.  The  typeface  is  handsome,  the  footnotes 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  few  typographical 
errors,  and  the  jacket  design  is  original  and  attractive.  Uni- 
versity presses  have  become  practically  the  last  bastions  of 
decent  book  design  in  the  country.  Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians  fills  a  void  in  the  Lincoln  literature  which  probably 
will  not  need  refilling  (at  book-length)  again.  However,  the 
reader  should  proceed  with  caution.  The  author's  animosity  to 
politics  can  only  distort  the  image  of  a  man  with  Lincoln's 
known  fondness  for  the  political  arts. 


FIGURE  3.  "Lincoln 
Recevant  Les  Indiens 
Comanches,"  a  rare 
French  print,  showing 
the  Sixteenth  President 
speaking  to  a  delegation 
of  Indian  chiefs.  Such 
delegations  visited 
Washington  regularly, 
and  greeting  them  was  a 
heavy  burden  on  the 
President,  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  other 
Washington  offlcials. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURES  4  —  5.  A  great  attraction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Fair  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1864,  was  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Harper's  Weekly  noted  high  interest  in  this  exhibit 
"in  which  the  life  of  those  who,  only  a  little  while  ago, 
held  undisputed  possession  of  our  continent,  is  repro- 
duced by  a  handful  of  the  once  absolute  tribes  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  pale-faced  race,  whose  ancestors 
pushed  them  into  obscurity  and  historical  oblivion," 


THE  INDIAN  DEPARTMENT. 

Committke-^Ian.  "No,  no,  Walk-is-tiie-Mxjd !  You  mustn't  aud  scalp  those  ladies. 
Wo  don't  do  so  licre!    And  your  Great  father  wouldn't  like  it!" 

Walk-in-tiie-Mod.  "Scnlpec  'em!  Me  no  want  scalpee  'em I — They  so  nice  me  want  go 
hoR  "era!" 

_  CoMMiTTEE-MAft.  "Oh,  is  that  all!  Then  yoa  may  go.  They  have  a  partiality  for  Dis- 
tingtiislied  I-oreiffrters.^*  ' 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


;  called  the  'flat  landscape' of 
Kansas  'a  great  cure  for  insom- 
nia' in  Itie  April  Dialog  story 
about  the  Total  Employee  Meet- 
ing video  Not  surprisingly,  that 
description  didn  't  play  well  in  Fort 
Scott,  where  both  Lincoln  Nation- 
al Life  and  American  States  have 
substantial  offices 

With  refreshingly  good  humor 
and  creativity  it  members  of  the 
Recovery  Department  of  the  Fort 
Scott  Croup  Operations  Center 
decided  to  improve  my  impres- 
sion of  Kansas  They  sent  me  a 
manila  envelope  bursting  with 
pamphlets  and  fliers  proclaiming 
the  wonders  of  southeast 
Kansas 

Coincidentally.  Herbert  E 
DuVail  a  retiree  from  the  Fort 
Scott  American  States  office, 
sent  me  an  article  from  the  Nov. 
5  issue  of  Business  America, 
published  by  the  U  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce   The  story 
focuses  on  Fort  Scott  as  an  ex- 
ample of  increasing  tourism  in 
rural  America 

All  that  loyalty  and  support 
can  't  be  ignored  That's  why 
we  re  presenting  this  special  cen- 
terspread  Thanks.  Fort  Scott 

—  Tom  Zaenger.  Dialog  Editor 


^  year  ago.  if  you'd  men- 
/■  tioned  Fon  Scotl.  Kan.,  as 
'  an  international  tour  des- 

tination, there  would've  been  general 
disbelief  But  today.  Antonio  Terrac- 
ciano,  a  major  Italian  lour  operator, 
IS  preparing  special  promotions  to 
bring  international  tours  to  this  his- 
toric rural  town  of  8,500. 
Terracciano  believes  many  repeat 


Great  Scott! 

Fort  Courts  Support  as  Tour  Resort,  Says  Report 


visitors  vk'ho've  already  visited  urban 
America  now  want  to  see  the  "real 
America  ■'  He  notes,  "Europeans 
are  interested  in  true  history,  not 
what  they've  seen  represented  on 
TV.  They  go  to  Disneyland  and  San 
Francisco  because  they  knov.  about 
those  places  Let  them  know  who 
you  are  (Fort  Scott);  they'll  come 
if  you  present  a  quality  experience 
and  authenticity." 

Fort  Scott's  use  of  tourism  to  di- 
versify its  economy  and  enter  the  in- 
ternational tourism  market  offers  a 
lesson  for  other  small  towns.  The 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  city  of  Fon  Scott  hjive  worked 
to  preserve,  restore,  crevelop  and 
market  sues  along  an  |ld  military 
road  that  ran  through  Indian  lerri-  | 
tory  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1 
south  to  Fon  Scott  This  road  linked  1 
some  of  the  oldest,  nationally  sig- 
nificant sites  in  Kansas  that  typify 
the  expansion  movement. 

Much  of  this  rich  heritage  was 
lost  in  the  dust  of  time  until  recent- 
ly. The  official  hisionan  for  the  Fort 
Scott  National  Historic  Site  re- 
searched the  military  read  and  doc- 


By  David  L  Edgell 
U.S  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 

and  Mar>  Lynn  Canwnghi 
Fon  Scon  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 


umented  its  route  and  sites  with 
meticulous  attention  to  historical  ac- 
curacy. The  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce then  sponsored  slate  legisla- 
tion to  designate  the  route  of  inter- 
connecting modem  highways  as  the 
"Frontier  Miliiarv  Scenic  Byway." 
The  governor  of  Kansas  recently 
signed  that  bill  into  law. 

Fort  Scott  National  Historic  Site 
is  a  substantially  restored  1842  fort. 
It's  one  of  the  few  remaining  forts 
of  the  permanent  Indian  frontier  and 
the  only  Mexican  War-era  fort  in  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Fon  Scott  w  as  a  hotbed  of  contro- 
versy dunng  the  turbulent  "Bleeding 
Kansas  penod  in  the  1850s,  and  the 
fort  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army  of  the  frontier  during  the  Civ- 
il War  li  w  as  also  a  major  quarter- 
master supply  depot,  recruitment 
center,  training  area  and  refugee 
haven  The  Army  returned  to  Fort 
Scott  between  1869  and  1873  to  set- 
tle land  disputes  during  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  In  the  late  1 880s. 
Fon  Scott  vied  with  Kansas  City  to 
become  the  largest  railroad  center 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 


Today  the  fon's  17-acre  site  con- 
sists of  20  stately  buildings  inter- 
preting the  1840s  period. 

The  city  that  grew  up  next  to  the 
fort  was  a  premier  city  of  the  fron- 
tier. The  gracious  Victorian  down- 
town and  the  city's  mansions,  brick 
streets  and  many  other  historic  sites 
give  the  visitor  an  extraordinary  ex- 
penence  of  the  1 842-1920  period  of 
western  history. 

Trolley  lours  go  past  the  fort,  the 
1862  National  Cemetery  (older  than 
Arlington),  restored  churches,  the 
Victorian  commercial  area  and  man- 
sions, a  museum,  a  one-room  school- 
house,  beautiful  parks  and  an  active 
commercial  area.  Visitors  are  mviied 
to  join  a  daily  walking  tour  of  the 
downtown  area,  then  glimpse  Vic- 
tonan  life  of  the  1890s  in  an  elegant- 
ly restored  downtown  residence. 

The  town's  events  and  celebrations 
recapture  an  authentic  pan  of  its  his- 
tory. The  Mountain  Man,  Frontier 
and  Indian  eras  and  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  War  penods  spring  to  life  as  re- 
enactors  from  across  America  portray 
these  periods  with  a  thundering  of 
hooves,  roar  of  cannon,  clash  of 


sabres  and  glow  of  evening  campfire 
at  Fon  Scott  National  Historic  Site 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  the  three- 
day  Good  or  Days  festival  —  a 
recreation  of  an  1899  street  fair  — 
fills  the  restored  downtown  with  four 
stages  of  entertainment,  country 
foods.  200  craft  exhibitors,  a  19th 
century  children's  fair  and  other 
events  drawn  from  the  town's  history 
Nineteenth  century  farming  her- 
itage is  ponrayed  at  the  fairground 
during  the  Pioneer  Harvest  Fiesta. 
Oct.  4-6.   Early  steam-powered 
tractors  and  engines  perform  farm 
chores  such  as  hay  baling,  cider 
pressing,  sorghum  making  and 
wheat  threshing  The  celebration 
also  includes  a  quilt  show,  arts  and 
crafts  fair  and  flea  market. 

A  century-and-a-half  holiday  tra- 
dition of  hospitality  and  open  houses 
comes  to  life  by  daylight  or  candle- 
light, with  carolers,  festive  foods  and 
sumptuous  decorations  during  the 
Chnstmas  holiday  celebration  m  early 
December  The  National  Histonc  Site 
and  some  of  the  city  's  most  interesting 
homes  open  their  doors  to  guests  for 
a  Yuletide  celebration  Unique  tours 
and  re-enactments  let  visitors  expe- 
rience the  Christmas  festivities  of 
1842-1890. 

These  labors  of  love  have  resulted 
in  dramatic  increases  in  tourism.  Fon 
visitation  was  up  1 8  percent  in  July 
and  24  percent  in  August.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  visitors  cen- 
ter showed  a  297  percent  increase  for 
the  same  period.  _ 
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Fundraising  under  way  to  preserve  house 

1/21/2008 

By  DA VID  CLOUSTON 
Salina  Journal 

DELPHOS  ~  Many  Kansans  know  the  story  of  11 -year-old  Grace  Bedell,  who  wrote  Republican  presidential 
candidate  Abraham  Lincoln,  suggesting  he  grow  a  beard  to  improve  his  appearance. 

The  anecdote  became  a  popular  children's  story  after  Lincoln's  assassination.  Now,  organizers  of  a  fundraising 
effort  to  save  the  house  where  Bedell  and  her  husband,  George,  lived  are  hoping  children  will  be  the  key  to  the 
drive's  success. 

The  Grace  Bedell  Foundation  organizers  are  encouraging  every  child  in  Kansas  to  donate  $1  and  to  get  at  least 
one  adult  to  donate  a  $5  bill  so  that  "Lincoln  can  help  save  Grace's  house,"  said  Sharon  Snively,  Delphos  Library 
director. 

"We  want  them  to  see  how  a  historical  landmark  is  created,  rely  on  their  own  resourcefulness  and  feel  good  about 
playing  a  large  part  in  this  campaign,"  Snively  said. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  The  Grace  Bedell  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  321,  Delphos,  Kansas  67436. 

On  Feb.  12,  the  foundation  plans  to  launch  the  campaign  in  schools  around  Kansas  when  teachers  read  to  students 
the  book  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Whiskers"  by  Karen  Winnick. 

Bedell  and  Billings'  house  in  town  replaced  a  home  on  the  prairie  that  was  half-sod,  half  dugout.  The  Victorian- 
era  3-bedroom  home,  dating  from  the  late  1 800s,  sits  on  a  lot-and-a  half.  Through  the  years,  it's  passed  through  a 
series  of  owners  and  various  renovations,  Snively  said. 

The  current  owner  is  asking  $40,000  for  the  house.  Organizers  hope  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  home  and 
continue  with  ftandraising  to  help  restore  it. 

"We  think  it  could  make  a  really  nice  museum,"  Snively  said.  "Lots  of  volunteer  groups  tell  us  they  will  help  with 
repairs  and  work  around  there." 

More  information  about  the  project  is  soon  to  be  available  through  the  Grace  Bedell  Web  site  at 
http://gracebedellfoun  dation.org  which  is  scheduled  to  launch  this  week,  Snively  said. 


n  Reporter  David  Clouston  can  be  reached  at  822-1403  or  by  e-mail  at  dclouston@salina.com. 
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Lincoln  Gave  Hi 

Speech 
First  In  Kansas 

'fhe Prairie  RepublicemsWerc  Im- 
IsseaBy  the  Same  A3ArctsThai, 
plivered  JwoMonilis  Laier  m>Jew 
)!ai4r;*Wa5  to  Lead  Hitii  io  The 


Presideiic;^ 


\THE  "COOPER.  INSTITUTE" 
PORTEAIT  OF  LINCOLN 
TAKEN  SHORTLY  AFTER  HE 
MADE  THE  5PEF.CH 


Editor's  Note:  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
next  Tuesday  Abraham  Lincoha  was  born  in  Kentucky. 
Sixty-nine  years  ago  he  visited  Kansas.  _ 

Mr  Macdonald  has  retraced  the  footsteps  of  Lincohi 
in  Kansas  and  has  found  some  interesting  memories  oE 
that  visit,  among  them  the  fact  that  Lmcoh.  gave 
famous  Cooper  Institute  speech  m  Kansas  two  montns 
before  he  gave  it  in  New  York  City.  _ 

All  historians  of  Lincoln  agree  that  his  speech  m 
Cooper  Institute.  New  York  .  City,  in  February.  I860, 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  nominated  for  th  pre  i- 
dency  If  he  had  not  delivered  that  address  in  New 
York  he  would  never  have  been  President  Before  he 
spoke  in  Cooper  Institute  he  was  almost  ""^nown  to  the 
~  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  East,  although 
they  had  read  of  him.  They  went  to  Cooper  Institute 
expecting  to  see  an  uncouth  clown  from  the  western 
;ra'iries'but  the  Pre-ennnent  ability  in  that  addres. 
rnmoelled  the  East  to  accept  him  as  one  ot  the  tore 
3  men  of  the  country,  and  the  S-^J  ^ongue  and 
voice  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  1  hey  began  to 
mention  him  as  possible  timber  for  the  presidency  and 
?hose  whisperings  grew  until  they  became  a  demand. 

"Therefore,"  writes  one  of  Lincoln  s  biographers, 
"bearing  in  mind  the  results  of  this  address  it  may  be  no 
exaeEeration  to  say  it  was  the  most  important  of  al 
Uncoln's  utterance's,  and  the  most  -P-^^  P?;'^;^^,^ 
address  ever  made  in  th.  history  of  this  country^  But 
this  address  was  heard  by  audiences  in  Atchison,  iroy 
and  Leavenworth.  Kas.,  before  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Republican  party  heard  it  in  New  York. 


us  V( 


By  a.  B.  Macdonald. 
OON  there  will  not  be  one 
person  living  in  all  the  world 
who  looked  into  the  face  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  heard 
voice,  or  grasped  his  hand. 
Sixty-nine  years  ago  last  Decembei 
.incoln  spent  a  weelc  in  Kansas  anc 
nade  six  cpeeches  there,  and  wai, 
leard  by  thousands,  but,  although  . 
ollowed  in  his  footsteps  last  weel 
uid  searched  diligently.  I  did  no 
,eet  one  person  who  saw  or  hear, 
.im  I  did  learu  of  two  persons,  on 
.vinir  in  Topeka.  the  other  in  Sai 
•nitonlo.  Tex.,  who  saw  him  then. 

A  year  ago  there  were  several  age( 
p.ren  and  women  yet  alive  who  heari 

I 


lormea.     in   r..5    urtt    uiejitin^^ii'"" . 
meeting  in  Illinois,  at  Bloomington, 
Lincoln  had  thundered  those  phrases  ; 
that  flashed  across  the  country  and 
stuck  In  the  minds  of  men,  becoming  , 
the  slogans  of  the  new  RepubUcan 
party .  ; 

•'This  country  cannot  exist  half 
iilave  and  halt  free,"  "A  house  divided 

I  igainst  itself  cannot  stand,'"  "Kan- 
I  ias  must  be  free." 

■  Lincoln's  debates  vrith  Senator 
.Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  Illinois  had 
lieen  followed  by  the  whole  country. 
He  put  into  plain  Bible  language  the 
things  people  had  been  thinking  but 
could  not  put  into  words,  such  as: 

"Although  volume  upon  volume  has 
been  written  to  prove  slavery  a  good 
thing,  we  never  hear  ot  the  man  who 
wishes  to  take  the  good  of  it  by  be- 
ing a  slave  himself." 

I I  ■ 

iMany  Invited  the  "Rail  Splitter. 

People  of  Illinois,  who  had  known 
lus  ungainly  figure,  6  feet  1  in  his 
stockinged  feet,  and  his  weathei'ed 
and  wrinkled  face,  "homely  as  a 
plowed  field,"  were  amazed  at  Iris 
rare  moral  courage  and  intellectual 
character  and  were  beginning  to 
v.'onder:  "Can  it  be  possible  that  Abe 
is  a  great  man?"  Throughout  the 
country  the  story  of  his  humble  life 
had  spread  and  had  given  an  air  of 
mj'stery  to  the  "rail  splitter"  who 
'was  already  talked  ot  as  the  next 
[president.  Invitations  from  all  parts 
■of  the  country  were  pouring  in  upon 
jhlm:  "Come  and  speak  in  our  state, 
in  ovu'  tov."n;  our  folks  want  to  see 
you." 

Several  of  those  invitations  were 
from  Kansas.    The  new  Republican 
jjarty  v.'as  beginning  to  tal;e  shape 
there.    One  of  its  leaders  was  D.  W 
"Wilder,    then    running    a  free-soil 
paper  in  Elwood  and  known  through- j 
uut  the  territory  as  "Web."    Another . 
was  Mark   VV.  Delahay  of  Leaven- ! 
v.-orth,    whose    wife's  grandfather, 
..loshua  Hanks,  was  a  near  relative  of 
Nancy  Hanks,   the   iiiotht-r  ot  Lin- 
coln.   As  a  young  man  Delahay  had 
lived  for  awhile  with  Joshua  Hanks,  j 
in   Scott  County,    Illinois.  Lincoln 
often  went  there  to  go  fishing  with 
Hanks,  his  kinsman  and  fviend,  and 
there  began  the  friendship  between 
Lincoln  and  Delahay  that  continued 
The  until  the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 
Delahay  was  a  newspaper  man  m 
Illinois  and  later  was  a  lawyer  in 


him  speak  on  his  Kansas  visit 
editor  of  the  Troy.  Kas.,  Chief  swept 

his  hand  across  a  picture  taken  two  ""V^^-j.^j^  ^^^^  ^ften  rode  the  ch 
years  ago  of  a  group  of  old  men  and  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  i.inr.oln.    Delahay  helpei 


women  of  Doniphan  County,  and 
aid:  "In  that  picture  are  five  or  six 
who  heard  Lincoln  speak  in  the  court- 
house here,  and  one  of  them  drove 
lim  from  here  to  Doniphan,  but  they 
m-e  all  gone.  The  pioneers  are  going 
last 


cult  with  Lincoln.  Delahay  helped 
raise  the  regiment  of  volunteers  that 
drove  the  Mormons  out  of  Nauvoo 
and  started  them,  with  Brigham 
Young  as  leader,  on  the  long  trek 
across  plains  and  mountains,  to  Salt 
Lake.  When  the  struggle  began  to 
make  Kansas  a  free  state,  Delahay 


Sixty-nine  years  ago  the  fight  to  i^^^^^^^^gi^t,  a  printing  press  and  type 

iumke  Kansas  a  free  state  was  ahout       ^    otc^HpH  fvee- 

ended     The  free  soilers  had  \mn. 


ECansa.'^  was  knocking  for  admission 
to  the  union  as  a  free  state.  That 
struggle  had  lifted  Lincoln  into  the 
national  spotlight  as  the  political 
leader  ot  the  anti-slavery  men.  The 


to  Leavenworth  and  started  a  free- 
soil  paper  there;  but  mobs  broke  up 
'  his  press  and  sunk  it  in  the  Missouri 


and  sowed  the  street  with  his  tjiDc. 

Both  Wilder  and  Delahay  had  asked 
Lincoln  to  come  and  speak  in  Kansas, 
and  he  promised  to  come  the  first  of 
December.  The  new  railroad  r- cross 
Missouri  from  Hannibal  to  St.  Josejih 
had  been  finished  that  year.  The 
first  passenger  train  over  it  arrived 
in  St.  Joseph  February  14,  1859,  and 
brought  a  ]ug  of  water  L'loiii  t.he 
Mississippi,  which,  as  part  ot  a  grc-at 
celebration,  was  emptied  by  the  mayor 
into  the  Missouri. 

Speech  .Announced  by  a  Crier. 

Lincohi  came  to  St.  Joseph  over 
that  new  road.  There  was  no  pull- 
man  nor  chair  car.  He  rode  all  day 
in  an  ordinary  coach  and  arrived  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Delahay  and  Wild- 
er met  him  at  the  depot.  They  went 
with  him  to  a  barber  shop,  where  he 
was  shaved.  Thp.n  they  sat  on  a  log 
on  the  river  bank,  their  feet  in  the 
mud,  and  waited  for  the  ferry  boat. 
As  they  sat  and  talked  Wi'dcr  was 
fascinated  by  Lincoln's  long  legs.  In 
an  old  newspaper  of  1860  is  a  descrip- 
tion, written  by  Wilder,  of  Lincoln's 
legs: 

"They  were  legs  you  could  fold  up. 
The  knees  stood  up  like  the  hind  joints 
of  a  Kansas  gras^ihopper's  legs.  He 
wore  a  hat  ot  stovepipe' shape,  but 
made  of  felt,  unglazed,  not  .shin.ng, 
and  needing  no  brush.  Th";  buttons 
were  off  his  shirt,  as  I  had  noticed 
them  the  summer  before  when,  by  a 
lucky  Incident,  I  spent  several  days 
in  the  law  office  ot  Lincoln  and  '  rn- 
don  in  Springfield." 

The  three  crossed  on  the  ferry  to 
Elwood  and  vent  to  the  Great  West- 
ern hotel.  Lincoln  was  not  expected 
to  speak  in  Elwood,  but  when  it  was 
known  he  was  there  many  wanted  to 
hear  him.  A  man  went  up  and  down 
the  streets  with  the  hotel  dinner  bell, 
ringing  it  and  crying:  "Abe.  Lincoln, 
ot  Illinois,  will  speak  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  Great  Western 
hotel.   Everybody  invited!" 

Lincoln  made  only  a  short  speech. 
A  summary  of  it  may  be  found  in 
various  lives  of  Lincoln.  He  stayed 
overnight  in  Elwood.  The  old  town 
of  Elwood  where  Lincoln  spoke  and 
slept,  long  ago  melted  into  the  Misr 
souri  River.  The  Great  Western  hotel, 
built  of  brick,  with  seventy-five 
rooms,  was  torn  down,  its  bricks  lakeri 
to  St.  Joseph  and  built  into  McDon- 
ald's overall  factory. 

The  next  day,  December  2,  was 
bitterly  cold.  At  that  time  there  was 
not  a  railroad  in  Kansa.'S.  The  first 
rails  were  laid  the  following  year, 
I860,  from  the  river  bank  at  Elwood. 
five  miles  across  the  bottoms  to 
Wathena.  It  v/as  called  tho  St. 
Joseph  o:  Denver  City  Raihvay  and 
had  ambitior.,s  to  reach  the  Pacific. 
The  first  locomotive  to  touch  tiie  soil 
of  Kansas  was  the  "Albany"  whicli 
had  run  for  years  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad.  It  came  to  St.  Joseph 
on  the  new  Hannibal  &  St,  Joseph 


ailway,  crossed  the  Missouri  on  the 
en-yboat  "Ida"  and  was  liauled  up 
he  river  bank  at  Elwood  by  men 
nd  boys  tugging  at  ropes,  and  placed 
in  the  new  track  April  28,  1860. 
Lincoln  "Blue  With  Cold." 
Lincoln  was  driven  in  a  1-horse 
pen  buggy  across  the  prairie  thirty 
iiiles  to  Troy.  Old  newspaper  tiles 
isclose  that  Judge  J.  B.  Majnard, 
W.  Wilder,  Carter  H.  Wilder,  Henry 
ioder,  Joseph  Hayton,  Frank  Kotsch 
nd  Albert  D.  Richardson,  corres- 
londent  for  an  Eastern  newspaper, 
ent  with  him.  As  the  party  drove 
long  it  met  a  12-horse  wagon  going 
.stward,  driven  by  a  man  in  heavy 
orduroy  clothes  and  wrapped  with 
everal  buffalo  robes.  Icicles'  were 
langing  from  his  heavy  beard. 
As  they  met,  this  man  called: 
Hello,  Mr.  Lincoln"  and,  as  Lincoln 
topped  his  buggy  and  got  out  and 
eered  into  the  bewhiskered  face, 
Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  Lincoln?  I 
ni  Henry  Villard." 
Then  they  shook  hands  heartily 
nd  Lincoln  said:  "Good  gracious, 
illard,  you  look  like  a  real  Pike's 
eaker." 

•That's  wlierc  I've  been,"  repUed 
illard.  He  was  a  famous  corres- 
ondent  in  those  days  for  an  eastern 
lewspaper.  He  had  been  out  to  the 
iaiorado  gold  fields  for  his  paper 
id  was  returning  East.  He  had 
riven  that  2-horse  v/agon  all  the  way 
om  Denver.  He  and  Lincoln  had 
let  a  year  betore  in  Illinois  during 
he  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 
"Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  arc  blue 
ith  cold,  and  shivering,"  exclaimed 
illard.  Lincoln  wore  a  short  over- 
oat  and  no  other  wraps.  Villard  lent 
;im  one  of  his  buffalo  robes  whlcli 
incohi  kept  for  two  days  and  re- 
irned  to  Villard  when  they  met 
;ain  in  Leavenworth. 

Great  Speech  to  Forty  Persons. 

Lincoln  spoke  that  afternoon  in 
'roy.  Albert  D.  Richardson  v/rote  an 
ccount  of  it  in  his  book:  "Field, 
'ungeon  and  Escape,"  in  v/Mch  he 
id: 

"In  the  imaginative  language  of 
le  frontier,  Troy  was  a  town — pos- 
bly  a  city — but,  save  a  shabby  frame 
urthouse,  a  tavern,  and  a  few  shan- 
ks, its  urban  glories  were  visible 
ily  to  the  eye  of  faith.  It  was  in- 
nsely  cold.  The  sweeping  prairie 
ind  rocked  the  crazy  buildings,  and 
at  the  faces  of  the  travelers  like  a 
nife.  Mr.  Wilder  froze  his  hand  dur- 
ig  our  ride. 

Not  more  than  forty  people  as- 
;niblcd  in  that  little  bare-walled 
aurthouse.  There  was  none  of  the 
lagnetisni  of  a  multitude  to  inspire 
u  long,  angular,  ungainly  orator, 
ho  roic  up  behind  a  rough  table, 
ith  httle  gesticulation — and  that  lit- 
3  ungraceful — he  began,  not  to  de- 
aim,  but  to  talk.  In  a  conversa- 
onal  tone  he  began  to  argue  the 
.estion  of  si. .very  in  the  territories 


in  tlio  language  of  an  average  Ohio 
or  New  'iTork  farmer.  I  thought,  'if 
the  lllinoisans  consider  this  a  great 
man  their  ideas  must  be  very  pe- 
culiar.' But  in  ten  or  fifeen  minutes 
I  was  unconsciously  and  irresistably 
drawn  by  the  clearness  and  closeness 
of  his  argument.  Link  after  hnk  it 
was  forged  and  welded,  like  a  black- 
smith's chain. 

-  "The  address  lasted  an  hour  and 
thr  jc-quarlers.  ^  Neither  rhetorical, 
graceful  nor  eloquent,  it  was  still  very 
fascinating.  The  people  of  the  fron- 
tier believed  profoundly  in  fair  play, 
and  in  hearing  both  sides,  so  they 
now  called  for  an  aged  cx-Ken- 
tuckian,  who  v.'as  the  heaviest  slave 
holder  in  the  territory;  respond, ng, 
lie  thus  prefaced  his  remarks:  'I  have 
heard,  during  my  life,  all  the  ablest 
public  speaker.^,  all  the  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  past  and  the  present 
generation,  and  v\'hile  I  dissent  utterly 
from  the  doctrines  of  this  addres.-., 
and  shall  endeavor  to  refute  some  of 
them,  candor  compels  me  to  say  that 
it  is  the  most  able— the  most  logical- 
speech  I  ever  listened  to.'  " 

Old  John  Brown  was  hanged  the 
day  Lincoln  spoke  in  Troy  and  he 
reiciTPd  to  it  briefly,  saying  he  be- 
lieved Brown  wa-s  wrong,  fur  tv,'0  rea- 
sons;  Ws  act  was  a  violation  of  law, 
and  it  was  futile.  "We  have  a  means 
provided  for  the  expression  of  our 
beliefs  in  regard  to  slavery.  It  is 
through  the  ballot  box,"  said  Lincoln. 

That  night  Lincoln  spoke  in  Ashel 
Lowe's  hotel  in  Doniphan,  the  home 
of  Jim  Lane,  a  town  of  great  impor- 
tance then,  but  now  shrunk  to  not  a 
tenth  of  its  former  size.  From  there 
he  drove  to  Atchison  and  spoke  in 


the  pioneer  Methodist  church  at 
Fifth  and  Parallel  streets.  A  brass 
band  paraded  the  streets  and 
drummed  up  a  crowd  for  him  and 
escorted  him  to  the  church  wliich  was 
so  packed  he  could  scarcely  wedge  his 
way  in. 

"I  still  rejucraber  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  walked  up  the 
aisle  of  the  church,"  wcote  Franklin 
G.  Adams.  "He  was  awkward  and 
forbidding,  but  it  required  only  a  few 
words  for  liim  to  dispel  the  unfavor- 
able impression."  He  spoke  for  tv^'o 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  and  before 
he  had  finished  he  had  completely 
won  his  audience. 

Swapped  Tales'  With  Politicians 

Tlie  next  day  he  drove  to  Leaven- 
worth and  put  up  at  tlie  old  Plan- 
ters hotel  and  spoke  that  night  at 
Stockton's  hall.  After  liis  speech 
Lincoln  was  taken  across  the  street 
to  an  upstairs  room  occupied  by 
Daniel  R.  Anthony  and  others.  Writ- 
ing about  it  forty  years  later  Mr. 
Anthony  said: 

"The  room  contained  two  beds,  a 
cot,  some  plain  chairs,  and  an  old 
box  stove.  That  stove  could  eat  wood 
enough  to  keep  one  man  busy  carry- 
ing fuel  up  the  stairs  and  two  or 
three  men  poor  paying  for  it.  Lincoln 
and  Marcus  J.  Parrott,  the  Kansas 
delegate  Ln  congress,  were  our  guests, 
and  they  stayed  until  all  the  wood 
I  in  the  room  had  been  devoured  by 
'the  glutton  stove.  It  was  a  cold 
,  night  and  nobody  was  willing  to  leave 
the  room  long  enough  to  go  for  wood 
Mark  Parrott  had' sent  up  great  sack.? 
full  of  patent  office  reports  from 
Washington  to  distribute  among.st  the 
boys.  Times  were  not  dull  enough  in 
the  town  to  make  government  re- 
ports popular  reading  matter,  and 
many  sacks  full  of  bound  paper  were 
unopened  in  the  room.  Some  had 
already  served  for  fuel,  and  when  the 
fire  died  down  two  or  three  bulky 
books  went  into  the  stove.  We  were 
all  Seward  men,  and  Lincoln  knew  it. 
Up  to  this  time,  out  of  courtesy  to 
our  guest,  no  one  had  mentioned  poli- 
tics, for,  while  LUicoln  was;  ostensibly 
visiting  his  kinswoman,  IMir..  Delahay, 
it  was  well  known  that  ''.le  wasn't 
forgetting  the  national  conveQtion  of 
the  next  year.  Besides,  Delahay  was; 
his  Kansas  champion.  Lincoln  after-| 
ward  appointed  Win  United  State.'' 
judge.  As  the  books  were  heaved 
into  the  stove  one  ol  the  men  asked: 
"Mr.  Lincoln,  when  you  become 
President  will  you  sanction  the  burn- 
ing ot  government  reports  by  cold 
men  m  Kansas  territory?" 

"'Not  only  will  I  not  sanction  it, 
but  I  will  cause  legal  action  to  be 
brougl'it  against  the  offenders,'  said 
Lincoln,  smiling  good  naturedly.  That 
was  the  only  reference  to  the  presi- 
dency, made  that  night,  and  every 
man  in  the  room  was  a  politician. 
Lincoln  sat  there  for  hour--,  his  great 
feet  against  the  stove,  his  long,  lean, 


,  ungainly  form  scrooched  down  in 
his  tilted-back  chair.  His  reputation 
as  a  story  teUer  is  deserved,  for  he 
was  the  leader  in  swapping  tales  that 
night.  None  of  them,  however,  was 
sufficiently  funny,  strong  or  unique 
to  make  a  40-year.s'  impression  on 
me  I  can't  recall  a  single  one  of 
them.  It  was  simply  a  winter  eve- 
ining  of  talk  among  young  men  who 
[liked  to  talk.  There  was  nothing  to 
drink,  but  some  of  the  men  were 
smoking. 

■  "In  appearance  Lincoln  was  not 
then  the  impressive  man  the  next 
few  years  made  him.  He  was  made 
up  of  head,  hands,  feet  and  length. 
■The  ines  that  gave  his  face  and  fig- 
'ure  a  majesty  of  sadness  were  yet 
to  come." 

,  The  following  day  Lincoln  went  lo 
the  home  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Delahay, 
and  remained  there  for  several  days. 
His  speech  in  Stockton's  hall  had 
given  him  such  a  reputation  that 
many  who  had  not  heard  him  wanted 
him  to  speak  again,  and  he  spoke 
the  night  of  December  5.  The  crowd 
that  gathered  was  so  great  that  no 
room  nor  hall  in  the  town  could  hold 
lit,  and  so,  the  people  massed  hi  the 
'open  street,  in  front  of  the  Planters 
ihotel,  and  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
itense  cold,  stood  for  one  hour,  bare- 
headed, upon  the  broad  lop  stone 
of  several  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
hotel  entrance  and  spoke  to  them. 
That  speech  is  preserved  m  the  old 
files  of  the  Leavenwortli  Register. 
Henry  Villard  heard  it  and  that  night 
wired  liis  paper: 

"It  was  the  largest  mass  meeting 
that  ever  assembled  on  Kansas  soil, 
and  the  greatest  address  ever  heard 
there." 

Had  Drink  of  Real  Lager  Beer. 

During  his  slay  in  the  Delahay 
home  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  of  a  tamous 
lager  beer  brevvcd  in  Leavenworth, 
and  before  he  went  out  to  make  his 
lengthy  open-air  speech  he  sent  for 


pers> 


^^incoln's  Kanaas  Visit  -  1859 


LiMCOLN  STOPPED  WI5  "I' 
BUGGY,  GOT  OUT  AND  PEERED  f 


IMTO  THE.  BEWHI5KERED  EACE. 

'dont  You  know  me. 


tAZ.  LINCOLN  ?  " 


it-— 


The  P1TCWE.R  from  which 

ABRAHAM  LlhlCOLl^  DRANK 
BEER  M  LEAVELK WORTH. 


a  pitcher  of  it  and  drank  at  leaiit  one 
glass  ot  it. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Delahay,  wlio  lives 
now  at  800  West  Russell  street,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  was  then  a  little  girl 
and  she  poured  the  beer  lor  Lincoln 
and  saw  him  drink  it.  The  pitcher 
Irom  which  Lincoln  drank  beer  was 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Delahay 
family  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Miss  Delahay  was  packing  up  to  go 
to  San  Antonio.  Then  she  gave  the 
pitcher  to  Leavenworth  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. This  pitcher  is  the  most  cher- 
iblicd  and  sacred  article  in  the  col- 
lection of  antiques  owned  by  that 
society  and  is  preserved  by  it  in  a 
cabinet  with  glass  doors  in  tfie  city 
hall  in  Lea\'enworth. 

It  is  a  VVeds,\v,aotL  t"Uiiieiv.ot -white 
earth'etiware,  decorated  upon  its  sides 
?rtTTf " I i a h gRtgr-^'tMi*^-,;!. yd  clustci-s  of 
grapes.  Upon  the  bottom  of  Has 
ijitchrr  is  a  circular  sheet  of  while 


paper,  pasted  there  by  Miss  Delahay, 
upon  which  is  the  following  legend, 
written  In  ink  by  her  own  hand: 

"From  this  pitcher  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
drank  a  glass  of  beer  lohen  a  guest  of 
my  father,  Mark  W.  Delahay.  in  1859. 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Kioica  St., 
near  3d  St.    M.  E.  D." 

It  was  not  the  weak  insipid,  non- 
alcoholic beer  of  these  prohibition 
clays  that  Abraham  Lincoln  drank 
from  this  old  pitcher,  but  it  was  the 
old-fashioned  lager  beer,  made  in  an 
old-time  brewery,  and  it  had  an  al- 
coholic content  of  between  4  and  6 
per  cent. 

August  Uebline,  the  brewer,  was  in 
the  throng  that  listened  to  Lincoln 
that  night  and  years  afterward  he 
said  to  Senator  Stillings  of  Leaven- 
v/orth:  "It  was  my  good  beer  that 
in.spired  him  and  helped  him  witli- 
sland  the  cold." 

When  the  old  Planters  hotel  was 
remodeled.  Senator  Stillings  carried 


away  the  stone  steps  from  which  Lin- 
coln spoke  that  night  and  set  tliem 
up  at  a  comer  of  his  640-aere  farm 
near  Leavenworth,  and  they  are  there 
today. 

During  his  stay  in  Leavenworth  a 
half  dozen  guests  were  invited  to  meet 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  dinner  in  the  Delahay 
home.  Miss  Mary  Delaliay  tells  of 
that  dinner  as  follows: 

"In  keeping  with  the  custom  of 
tliose  early  days,  the  maid  of  all  work 
took  care  of  the  baby  in  the  kitchen, 
while  I  assisted  my  mother  m  the 
dining  room.  1  remember  an  inci- 
dent during  the  meal  while  conversa- 
tion wa.xed  warm  on  the  subject  of 
politics.  My  father  rore  to  carve,  as 
was  liis  habit,  and  pausing,  knife  in 
hand,  remarked:  'Gentlemen,  I  tell 
you  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  our  next 
President."  Mr.  Lincoln  rcphed:  'Oh. 
Delahay,  hush.'  My  father  retorted: 
'I  feel  it,  and  1  mean  it.'    After  this 


prediction  was  verified,  in  Kansas  it 
was  spoken  of  as  'Delahay's 
prophecy.' " 

Lincoln  went  from  Leavenworth  to 
St.  Joseph  by  steamboat,  and  returned 
to  liis  home  in  Springfield,  111.  Two 
months  later  he  made  his  famous 
speech  in  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
York  City.  Many  persons  in  Kansas 
in  those  days  were  subscribers  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  when,  in  due 
time,  that  paper  arrived  with  Lin- 
coln's Cooper  Institute  speech  in  full, 
and  praise  of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
political  speeches  ever  made  in  thL-i 
country,  those  who  had  lieard  Lincoln 
speak  in  Kansas  were  surprised  to  rffc 
that  it  was  the  same  speech  he  had 
made  in  Ti'oy  and  Atchison  and 
Leavenworth.  He  had  simply  re- 
vamped it  a  little. 

Three  months  after  making  the 
Cooper  Institute  address  Lincoln  wa.^ 
nominated  tor  the  presidency  at  the 
Republican  convention  in  Chicago. 


Lincoln  Pledged  Aid  To  College  in  Topeka 


By  CHARLES  PRATT 

It  was  Lincoln  College  in  its 
beginning.  Not  until  three  years 
afler  its  establisliment  did  it 
become  Wasiiburn- 

Abraliam  Lincoln  knew  an 
institution  tif  higher  learning  in 
Kansas  had  been  named  for 
him.  The  Rev.  Samuel  D. 
Bowher,  on  a  trip  east  as  agent 
i)f  the  General  Assn.  of  Con- 
.^rcgational  Ministers  and 
rimrches  of  Kansas,  called  on 
President  Lincoln. 

He  "cordially  approved"  of 
ihe  proposed  institution  of 
li-'arning,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowher 
»as  to  write  later.  It  was  of 
ileep  concern  to  him. 

"During  the  week  of  his  re- 
liiiuiguration,"  the  minister 
wrote,  "he  expressed  to  me  his 
cordial  approval  of  its  design 
"id  gave  assurance  of  his 
prospective  aid  in  its  behalf." 

Today,  the  Lincoln  Room  in 
I  lie  student  union  building  on 
ilie  Washburn  University  cam- 
pus is  the  only  outward 
lecognition  of  tlie  influence  of 
I  lie  Great  Emancipator  in  the 
university's  beginning  more 
ilian  a  century  ago. 

Wednesday  night,  on  the  160th 
inniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
ilay,  members  of  the  Topeka 
l-iiKoln  Club  will  present  a 
framed  picture  of  the  16th 
president  to  the  university.  It 
rtill  be  hung  in  the  Lincoln 
lioom. 

W.  E.  Treadway,  president, 
«ill  make  the  presentation. 
lOmlin  North  will  present  a 
.laper  on  early  history  of  the 
university. 

Lincoln's  name  was  not  at 
lust  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
ihe  university's  founders.  For  a 
.Iccade  before  its  incorporation 
I  'ob,  6,  1865,  the  institution  had 
iiecn  discussed.  By  the  time 
Iffinite  action  was  taken 
.iward  its  establishment,  it 
-eemed  fitting  to  name  It  for  the 
■|vil  War  President. 
In  its  discussions  prior  to  the 
-var,  the  Congregational  Asso- 
idtion  had  suggested  the  name. 
The  Monumental  College" 
..hen  it  was  to  be  located  in 
l^wrence,  changing  it  later  to 


"Topeka  Institute"  when  the 
final  location  in  Topeka  was 
established. 

At  a  meeting  in  Topeka  Jan. 
25,  1865,  the  association  adopted 
articles  of  incorporation.  It  set 
forth  as  Article  1  the  following: 
"To  establish  at  or  near  the  city 
of  Topeka,  the  Capital  of  Kan- 
sas, and  secure  tte  Incorpora- 
tion of  an  institution  of  learning, 
of  a  high  literary  and  religious 
character,  to  be  named  'Lincoln 


College,"  which  shall  com- 
memorate the  triumph  of 
Liberty  over  Slavery  of  our  ha- 
tion,  and  serve  as  a  memorial  to 
those  fallen  in  defence  of  their 
country." 

Since  the  new  college  was 
designed  as  a  memorial  to  the 
victory  of  freedom  over  slavery 
and  was  to  be  located  where  the 
first  successful  skirmishes  had 
been  carried  out  to  stop  the  ex- 
pansion   of    the  "peculiar 


institution,"  it  was  regarded 
particularly  fitting  to  adopt  the 
name  of  "Lincoln  College."  A 
circular  of  1866  pointed  out: 

"The  name  chosen  was 
selected  out  of  respect  and  loye 
for  him  who  was  then  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Among  the 
reasons  that  led  to  the  choice  of 
that  name  were  the  following: 

"1.  It  was  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  those  great 


public  questions  that  grew  out 
of  the  settlement  of  Kansas  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  became  known  to 
the  country. 

"2.  It  was  understood  that 
Kansas  gave  the  largest  ma- 
jority for  his  re-election,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  of 
any  state  in  the  union. 

"3.  The  name  of  President 
Lincoln  was  ui  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  the  college,  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the 


A  low  stone  wall  markfil  , 
The  college  was  the  preilee 
slavery  oj  our  nation,  and 


eLrTfc)!/,/;' r"-"  ^^''l^"^"  P"""  ^""^        «'  "         ^Olh  and  Jackson. 

Z  t'""'^""y  «n<l  was  named  "lo  comntemorate  the  triumph  of  liberty  over 


perpetuity  of  the  Americai 
Union  and  the  triumph  of  Fre. 
Institutions,  and  as  such,  ap 
propriate  for  a  college  whos. 
establishment  was  sought  h\ 
those  who  would  perpetual', 
civil  and  religious  liberty." 

The  tragic  death  of  Lincoln 
which  took  place  soon  after  Ihi 
launching  of  the  Kansas  college 
gave  added  point  to  the  found 
ing  of  the  institution  in  hi 
memory  and  promoted  tli. 
campaign  for  endowment. 

In  a  letter  written  in  Boston  ii 
May,  1865,  the  Rev.  Bowher  had 
called  attention  to  the  endow 
ment  when  he  wrote:  "Thi 
suggestion  has  been  made  to  Ih. 
American  people,  that  it  wouli 
be  well  to  found  and  endow  . 
college,  to  be  dedicated  to  th,- 
memory  of  Ai-'aliam  Lincoln. 

A  circular  of  the  time  called  ii 
Lincoln  Monumental  College 
"dediuated  to  the  memory  m 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  nl 
the  U.S.  from  March  4th,  1861  1,, 
April  15, 1865  " 

In  design,  the  founders  said 
the  institution  was  to  be  boii 
patriotic  and  benevolent,  "in  th. 
very  center  of  the  eontineni 
where  Slavery  was  first  tumeu 
back  —  a  monument  tliat  shall 
commemorate  to  all  comin; 
time,  the  Triumph  of  Freedun, 
and  serve  as  a  slandini. 
memorial  to  those  whose  efforl: 
have  contributed  to  so  gloriou.^ 
a  result." 

Appeals  for  endowment  anc 
financial  support  were  made  li. 
the  nation.  Lincoln  Collegt 
opened  on  Jan.  3,  1886,  in  ,t 
building  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Tenth  and  Jackson  streets. 

In  1868  Ichabod  Washburn  ol 
Worcester,  Mass.,  donateil 
?25,000  to  the  college. 

In  view  of  that  generous  gill 
and  the  fact  that  two  or  three 
other  institutions  of  learning 
had  been  called  by  the  name  ol 
Lincoln,  and  having  a  claim  ol 
priority,  the  trustees  changcil 
the  name  of  the  institution  lo 
Washburn  College. 

In  1941  when  the  city  added 
lax  support  to  the  institution  the 
name  was  changed  to  Washburn 
University. 


■ 
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IN  LINCOLN'S  LIFE. 

A  Forg-otten  Chapter  Telling- 
of  His  Visit  to  Kansas 
In  1859. 


"Spesches  at  the  Formation   of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  that  State  Told 
by  Ex-Senator  Ingalls. 


His  debate  with  Douylaa  in  1858  was  the 
epoch  ia  Liucoln's  history,  sajB  ex-Seuator 
J.   J.   lugallB     in  the     New   Yorlc  Sun. 
Hitherto  liia  career  had  been  strictly  pro- 
vincial.    Entering  congrcsa  at  the  same 
time  that  his  t'reat  rival  took  his  seat   in  the 
Benate,   in  18-17,   liis  smylo  term  of  service 
!  had  left  no  impression  on  the  country.  He 
i  had  reached  nenrly   to  the  ago  of  5U  years 
[  Viithout  being  known  beyond  the  boundaries 
'  of  Illinois.    His  estate,  the  accumulation  of 
1*0  years  of  professional  industry,  comprised 
I  $8,000  in  money  and  a  cottage  at  Spring- 
field.   Many  of  his  early  oontoinporaries  at 
I  the  bar  had  surpassed  him,  and  it  appeared 
that  his  destiny,  which  could  not   be  culled 
:  either  fortunate  or  happy,  had   been  ac- 
complished. 

His  senatorial  campaign  resulted  in  de- 
feat, which  made  the  vanquished  the  victor, 
and  he  immediately  assumed  national  prom- 
inence as  a  politician  and  a  political  orator. 
Adroit  observers  of  those  mysterious  im- 
pulses that  direct  human  affairs  perceived 
his  availability  in  certain  contingencies  as  a 
presidential  candidate,  and  the  movement 
for  his  nomination  began  to  take  shape 
.  early  m  1859.  It  ia  not  certain  that  these 
ellorts  at  the  outset  were  encouraged  by  him. 
His  aspirations  were  not  so  high.  Ho  was 
conscious  of  hia  deticieneies  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  was  diffident  to  the 
verge  of  self-disparagement.  He  hesitated 
to  enter  the  arena  of  debate,  which  his 
friends  thought  essential  to  enable  him  to 
compete  with  Seward,  who  was  the  acknowl- 
edged party  leader,  the  idol  of  the  young 
Republicans,  and  the  most  formidable  can- 
didate for  the  presidential  nomination. 

The  Kepublicans  of  Kansas  territory  had 
called  a  convention  to  assemble  at  Osawa- 
tomie  on  the  I8th  of  May,  to  effect  a  formal 
organization  of  the  party,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  invited  to  bo  present.  He  accepted  con- 
ditionally, but  the  situation  developed  so 
rapidly  in  Illinois  tliat  he  was  unable  to 
'  attend.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  the  Re-  ' 
publicans  of  that  state  mot  at  Decatur,  and 
ho  was  announced  with  great  entliusiasm  as 
j  the 

j  "hail  splitter  candidate" 

for  the  presidency  in  1860. 

The  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  Constitution  was 
framed  in  July,  adopted  in  October  by  pop- 
ular vote,  and  an  election  for  state  officers 
was  held  in  December,  1850.  The  canvass 
was  animated,  though  the  result  was  a  fore- 
gone conclueion,  and  again  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
I  urged  by  some  of  his  Illinois  friends  and 
\  RCciuaintancea  who  had  settled  in  the  terri- 
tory to  address  the  Republicans  upon  n%, 
tioual  politics.  This  was  the  pretext,  but 
in  fact  hia  appearance  was  intended  as  a  de- 
monstration to  enable  him  to  compete  with 
Seward  for  the  delegation  from  Kansas  in 
the  prCBidential  nominating  convention. 

Ho  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  St. 
Joseph  Gazette  of  Nov.  30,  1850,  noticed  liis 
arrival  in  that  cily  on  the  previous  day,  en 


route  to  the  territory""ro~niake  Republican 
speeches."  His  first  appearance  was  at  the 
now  extinct  city  of  EUwood,  directly  oppo- 
site St.  Joseph,  on  the  Missouri  river.  The 
Free  Press  of  that  city,  Doc.  3,  1850,  gays 
that  a  large  number  of  citizens  gathered  at 
the  Great  Western  hotel  to^hoar  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  the  evening  of  Dec.  1.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  Ho  stated  the  rea- 
sons why  ho  was  unable  to  make  a  speech, 
and  could  only  say  a  few  words  to 
those  who  came  out  to  meet  him  the  first 
time  he  had  placed  his  foot  upon  Kansas 
soil.  He  said  that  it  was  possible  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas  territory  had  local  questions 
.  regarding  railroads,  land  grants  and  inter- 
!  nal  improvements,  which  were  matters  of 
deeper  interest  to  them  than  the  questions 
arising  from  national  politics,  but  of  these 
local  interests  he  knew  nothing,  and  should 
say  nothing.  They  had,  however,  just  adopt- 
ed a  state  constitution,  tmd  it  was  probable 
that  under  that  constitution  their  territorial 
existence  would  soon  cease,  and  they  would 
come  forward  to  take  their  place  in  the  ' 
brotherhood  of  states  and  act  their  part  as  a  \ 
\  member  of  the  confederation. 

I  KANSAS  WOULD    HE  FlIBE, 

but  the  same  questions  which  had  existed 
I  here  in  regard  to  freedom  or  slavery  would 
j  arise  in  regard  to  other  territories,  and  they 
would  have  to  take  part  in  deciding  them. 
People  often  asked,  "Why  make  such  a  fuss 
about  a  few  niggersV"  He  said,  "I  answer 
the  question  by  asking  what  will  you  do  to 
dispose  of  this  (luestion?  The  slaves  con- 
stitute one-seventh  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion. Wherever  there  is  an  element  of  this 
magnitude  in  a  government  it  will  be 
talked  about.  The  general  fooling  in  re- 
gard to  slavery  has  changed  entirely  since 
the  early  days  of  tfie  republic.  You  may  ex- 
amine the  articles  of  confederation  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution,  and 
in  the  first  session  of  congress,  and  you  will 
not  find  a  single  man  saying  that  slavery  is 
a  good  thmg.  They  all  believed  it  was  no 
evil.  They  prohibited  the  African  slave 
trade.  Having  thus  limited  the  extension 
and  cut  otf  it»  supply,  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public believed  that  slavery  would  soon  dis- 
appear. There  are  only  three  clauses  in  the 
constitution  which  refer  to  slavery,  and  in 
neither  of  these  is  the  word  slave  or  slavery 
mentioned.  The  word  is  not  used  in  the 
clause  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade;  it 
is  not  used  in  the  clause  which  includes 
slaves  in  the  basis  of  representation;  it  is  not 
used  in  the  clause  requiring  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves.  And  yet  in  all  the  details  of 
the  constitution  the  question  was  discussed 
and  slaves  and  slavery  talked  about.  Now, 
why  was  this  word  kept  out  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  so  carefully  kept  out  that  a 
European,  be  he  ever  so  intelligent,  if  not 
familiar  with  our  institutions,  miglit  read  j 
the  constitution  over  and  over  again  and  ' 
never 

LEAHN  THAT  SLAVERY  EXISTED 

in  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  this. 
The  frameis  of  the  organic  law  bolivod  that 
ttie  constitution  would  outlast  slavery,  and 
tliey  did  not  want  a  word  there  to  tell  futuio 
generations  that  slavery  had  been  legalized 
in  America.  Tills  territory  has  had  a 
marked  history.  No  other  territory  has  ever 
had  sucti  a  history.  There  has  be«ii  strife 
and  bloodshed  here.  Both  parties  have 
been  guilty  of  outrages.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  he  had  his  opinioua  as  to  the 
relative  guilt  of  the  parties,  but  he  would 
not  say  who  had  been  most  to  blame. 
One  fact  was  certain.  There  had  boon  loss 
of  life,  destruction  of  property;  our  national 
interests  had  been  retarded.  Was  this 
desirable?  There  is  a  peaceable  way  of 
settling  theao  questions,  the  way  adopted 
by  iiie  government  until  a  recent  period. 
The  bloody  code  has  grown  out  of  the  new 
ivornnient  of  the 
lusion  Mr.  Lincoln 
adverted  brltly  to  the  Harpers  Ferry  inci- 
dent. Ho  believed  the  attack  of  Brown 
wrong,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  second,  it  was,  as  all  such 
attacks  must  be  futile,  as  far  as  any  '  effect 
it  might  have  on  the  extinction  of  the  great 
evil.  We  have  a  means  provided  for  the  ex- 
pression of  our  belief  in  regard  to  slavery. 
It  is  through  tne  ballot  box,  the  peaceful 
method  provided  by  the  con*titulion.  John 
Brown  has  shown  great  courfige  and  rare  un- 
selfishaess,  as  Gov.  Wise  testifies,  but  no 


policy  in  regard  to  the  gov^ 
Territories."    In  conclusic 


man  North  or  South  can  approve  of  violence 
or  crime.  Mr.  Lincoln  closed  hia  speech  by 
urging  all  to  vote  as  became 

THE  FKKE  MEN  OF  KANSAS. 

Leaving  EUwood,  Mr.  Lincoln  drove  to 
Troy,  where  he  delivered  a  brief  speech  in 
the  afternoon,  to  which  Col.  A.  G.  Ege  re- 
plied. He  continued  his  journey  to  Doni- 
phan; where  he  passed  the  night,  making  a 
short  address  in  the  diniugroom  of  the  hotel 
to  a  small  audience.  There  ho  was  met  by 
A.  D.  Richardson,  by  whom  the  next  morn- 
ing, Dec.  2,  he  was  conducted  to  Atchison. 
He  was  entertained  at  the  Masgasoit  house, 
and  in  the  evening  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Methodist  church,  which  was  de- 
scribed by  Gen.  Spriugfellow  as  the 
most  logical  and  vigorous  he  had  ever 
heard  from  a  Republican  orator.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  John  Brown  was 
executed  at  Charlestown.  The  telegraphic 
announcement  of  the  execution  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  afternoon.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  pursued  substantially  the 
same  lino  of  argument  developed  at  Cooper 
institute  in  the  following  February,  was  an 
allusion  to  the  llarpor'n  ferry  incident.  Re- 
ferring to  the  threat i  disunion  by  South- 
ern loaders  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican president,  bo  said  this  would  be 
treason — "and  if  you  are  guilty  of  treason 
wo  will  hang  you,'  as  you  have 
hanged  old  John  Brown  this  afternoon.' 

During  his  stay  at  the  hotel,  lie  exhibited 
many  of  the  characteristics  for  whicli  he  is 
famous,  particularly  m  the  relation  of  anec- 
dotes, and  was.  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
drivers  and  emviloyes  of  the  Overland  stage 
line,  whom  he  entertnmed  with  hii conversa- 
tion, and  with  whom  he  became  exoeediugly 
popular.  In  conversation  the  next  morning 
with  StringfcUuw,  ho  i-aid:  "General,  one 
of  the  ari:ument3  you  Democrats  used  to 
present  why  Kansas  should  be  a  slave  slate 
was  that  no  one  but  a  "nigtzer'  cuuld  turn  up 
the  tough  prairie  sod.  Now,  in  my  time  I 
have  broken  many  acius  of  prairie  sod,  and 
under  this  argument  the  question  recurs 
whether 

I  AM  A  WHITE  MAX  OR  A  S'lGGER. '" 

One  of  his  auditors,  speaking  of  his  address, 
says:  "I  shall  never  forget  how  Lincoln 
looked,  standing  in  the  little  box  of  a  pulpit, 
with  Ills  strange,  ungraceful  gesticulations, 
as  ho  leaned  over,  seeming  with  his  long 
arms  almost  as  if  ho  could  touch  his  hearers 
upon  the  back  benches." 

From  Atchison  ho  drove  to  Leavenworth, 
and  the  Times  of  Dec.  3,  announcing  hia  ex- 
pected arrival,  called  upon  its  readers  to 
give  the  gallant  champion  of  freedom  a  re- 
ception fitting  his  great  talents,  his  stirring 
eloquence,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

Ho  was  mot  by  a  procession  upon  the  Ft. 
Laavenworth  miltary  reservation  and 
escorted  to  his  hotel,  whore  he  was  received 
with  a  speech  of  welcome  from  Col. 
Vaugan,  to  which  tie  rot;[ioDded  briefly,  giv- 
ing a  ha^ty  but  graphic  sk'  tcli  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  tlio  trials  of  Free  state  men  in 
making  Kansas  the  homo  of  liberty,  and 
said  that  we  were  about,  to  enter  upon  a  final 
battle  for  free  institutions.  His  speech 
at  Stockton  hall  in  the  evening  was 
ui)ou  popular  sovereignty  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  Democracy,  He  declared  that 
the  Republican  party  was  the  custo- 
dian of  the  iirinciples  o'  ^V■ashlngton,  Madi- 
son, .leff'tTson,  and  the  fvuindcrs  of  our  gov- 
ernment. In  his  second  Hiieecli,  on  Monday, 
Dec.  5,  he  opened  by  a  review  of  the  policy 
of  the  government  froui  the  ouiset  and 
showed  it  was  for  liberty.  The  father  did 
not  seek  to  interfere  with  slavery  wtien  it 
existed,  but  to  prevent  its  extension,  and 
this  was  the  policy  oi:  the  Republican  party 
today.  Divibions  of  sentiment  among 
Democrats  were  immaterial.  The  most  ad- 
vanced element  only  -boasted  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  was  all  tlie  siavo  power  askod 
as   a  virtual  recognition  of   the  right  of 

SLAVEBV  TO  ll.MVEi.  -AL  EXXE.SSlON, 

If  your  house  is  on  fire,  there  can  but  two 
parties,  one  in  favor  of  putting  it  out,  and 
one  in  favor  of  lotting  the  coullagralion  go 
on;  but  the  popular  sovereignity  fellows 
stood  aloof,  saying  that  the  house  must  lake 
care  of  itself,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
fire  and  water.  Mr.  Lincoln  commented 
with  much  humor  uiion  Dougias  and  his  the- 
ory of  the  foreordained  gooyraphical  line,  on 
one  side  of  which  slave  labor  could  alone  be 
employed  and  on  the  c'.her  free.  He  said 
that  a  line  drawn  by  Orod  oughi  to  bo 
plain  and  palpable,  tut  that  geographers  I 
hai  not  traced  it  ou  the.-niap.    Ho  distinctly  I 


ioi)t;llod  the  attempt  tcj  iiteutify  tlie  JvopuD- 
lican  iiarty  with  John!  Brown.  Whilo  ho 
sympathized  with  Browi'a  hatred  of  slavery 
ho  denounced  his  insurrlsctiouQry  attempt  as 
insane,  and  declared  tliat  he  liad  yet  to  tiud 
the  first  Republican  wh«S  indorsed  the  inove- 
mout  of  Brown  and  his  assoL-iates.  If  tliero 
were  one,  ho  said,  he  advised  him  to  stop  out 
of  the  ranlis  and  corrept  his  politics,  but 
slavery  was  responsible,  aiid  such  uptieavals 
must  constantly  occur  sp  long  as  slavery  ex- 
isted. 

Nomocracy  comprised  two  elements — the 
original  Simon-pure,  utiadultcratod  Oemo- 
crats  and  the  old-lino  tind  eminently  con- 
servative AVhige.  Thi4  parly  perpetually 
charged  Republicans  with  favorinj{  negro 
suH'raye,  sustaining  this  charge  by  referring 
to  two  Republican  stateii,  Massachusetts  and 
Now  Hampshire,  where  ^legroes  were  allowed 
to  vote,  but  this  law  *'aa  enacted  in  New 
Hampshire  by  Democrats,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts by  old-line  WhigSi  In  Kansas,  where 
Republicans  had  freedoin  to  act,  the  organic 
law 

CONFINED  THE  EIvEOTIVE  FKANCHISB 

to  white  men  alone,  and  this  met  with  his 
approvaL  In  their  political  speeches  the 
Democracy  sneered  at  amalgamation,  but 
while  there  were  179  mulattoes  in  Massa- 
chusetts, there  were  79,000  in  the  good  old 
Democratic  state  of  Virginia,  and  the  only 
notable  instance  of  miscegenation  that  oc- 
curred to  him  was  the  case  of  a  Democratic  I 
vice  president.  '  I  | 

Lincoln  declared  that  he  wanted  the  races  i 
kept  distinct  and  separate.  Because  he  did  i 
not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave  it  did  < 
not  follow  that  he  wanted  her  for  hia  wife,  i 

,  Such  diatribes  were  perpetrated  by  the  I 
Democrats  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
issue,  the  extension  or  non-extension  of  ' 
slavery;  its  localization  or  non-localization. 
He  closed  by  a  forcible  dehnition  of  the 
aims  and  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
showing  how  these  harmonized  with  the 
teaching*  of  those  by  whom  tlie  government 
was  established,  and  how  tlieir  dominance 
was  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
our  glory,  to  the  salvation  of  the  union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Times  says  that  its 
report  was  the  merest  outline  of  a  speech 
which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
orator's  ablest  and  best  etforts.  Ho  made 
no  display,  and  no  attempt  at  oratory,  but 

I  gave  homo-bred  truth  in  a  home-bred  style 
that  charmed  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His 
noblo  sentiment  carried  conviction  and 
aroused  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  greeted  at 
its  close  with  cordial  cheers. 

The  next  day  he  departed  for  his  home  in 
Springfield.  Three  months  later  he  de. 
liverod  the  historic  oration  in  New  York. 
In  less  than  a  year 

HE  HAD  BEEN  ELBOTBD  PRESIDENT. 

Emerging  from  the  profoundest  obscurity, 
he  became  the  central  figure  in  the  most  ' 
j  stupendous  tragedy  of  time,  and  passing 
I  through  the  gate  of  martyrdom  took  his 
j  place  unchallenged  among  the  loaders  of 
;  mankind  whose  fame  will  remain  ao  long  as 
the  race  shall  endure. 

This  episode  Las  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  biographers  of  Lincoln,  but  it  possesses  j 
deep  interest  and  significance  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  views  upon  slavery  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  struggle  that  resulted  in  its  de- 
struction. His  renown  will  teat  mainly  upon 
his  connection  with  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  he  was  not  an  abolitionist.  Ho  con- 
demned and  repudiated  John  Brown  and  the 
insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  he  took 
the  standard  that  fell  from  his  hand  on  the 
scaffold  at  Charlestown  and  bore  it  to  Ap- 
pomattox. In  1859  he  believed  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  separation 
of  the  races,  and  was  opposed  to  negro  suf- 
frage, but  he  perceived  the  popular  will  and 
executed  its  decreea.  This  is  the  only  leader- 
ship that  is  possible  in  a  democracy. 
Whether  he  would  ha  .  i  usen  equally  succoss- 
fu'in  conducting  the  nation  through  the 
perils  of  reconstruction  must  always  remain 
one  of  the  most  interesting  conjectures  of 
history.  God  is  just,  and  wo  may  conclude 
therefore,  without  irreverence,  that  his  work 
j  was  done.  John  Jameh  InualIjS. 


LiUCOLM  SPtMT  AM  tVtMlNG   SWAPPIHG-  STORIES    IM  THE  CORNEA 
ROOM,  UPSTAIRS.  OP  THIS  OLD  8U1LD1NG-,  STILL  STANDING  IN  LEAVENWORTH. 
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